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ITranslated for the Bee Journal.1 
Convention of German Beekeepers, at 
Darmstadt, September, 1868. 


{FURTHER AND Fina SKETCH.) 





On the morning of the second day, after a 
somewhat protracted preliminary discussion, it 
was decided by the Convention that, as com- 
pensat‘on for making public his method of se- 
curing the pure fertilization of queen bees, the 
Rey. Mr. Kohler was entitled to receive the 
contributions of Ge1man beekeepers, deposited 
in the hands of the Editor of the Bienenzeitung. 
There was muck difference of opinion among 
the members about this matter ; and, though a 
large majority voted to authorize the payment, 
several protested strongly against the decision. 


INTRODUCTION OF QUEENS. 


The President then presented a letter from 
Mr. Uhie, communicating a process for the 
safe and speedy introduction of queen bees— 
which is substantially as follows: 

Remove the queen of a colony, and feed the 
bees with diluted sugar water freshly scented 
with grated nutmeg. «When the bees have 
freely partaken of this, dip the queen intended 
to be introduced into the scented solution, and 
immediately set her at liberty among the bees 
on a brood comb. 

This should be done in the evening, just be- 
fore dusk, because the bees are then naturally 
more disposed to accept an offered stranger 
than earlicr in the day; and because the odor of 
the scented sugar water might attract robbers, if 
fed either in the morning or at noon. 

The queen is to be dipped into the scented 
sugar water, primarily to impart the same smell 
which the bees have acquired from it; but like- 
wise to tame and subdue her, so that she may 
not act wildly and try to escape when introduced 
among the bees, but be as it were constrained 
to accept the caresses and homage of her new 
subjects. 

When introducing a queen, ske should not be 
seized or held by her wings, but be grasped 
gently by the thorax with the thumb and fore- 





finger. A queen held by the wings is apt to 
struggle and rush rashly among and over the bees 
when let go, and thus deporting herself asa 
stranger, she incurs the risk of being regarded 
andtreated as such by the bees, and may be 
either mutilated or killed. 

If the bees are in top-opening hives, the 
scented sugar water may be poured directly into 
the cells of one side of every partially empty 
comb, and the feeding and scenting of them 
may thus be promptly effected, even while the 
operator is searching for the queen intended to 
be removed. 

This process of course admits of variations 
and modifications, such as will readily suggest 
themselves to inteJligent beekeepers. 

The fourth and fifth questions in regular 
course, were not taken up for discussion, as their 
proposers did not happen to be in attendance. 

The sixth question, relating to the production 
of hermarhrodite bees, elicited some remarks 
from Prof. Leuckart and Mr. Dzierzon, which 
we pass over, as the subject is one of little im- 
portance in practical beeculture. The considera- 
tion of questions 7, 8,9, 10, 11 and 12, was like- 
wise postponed by the Convention, from want of 
time, or for other reasons, and the thirteenth 
question was taken up. This was an inquiry 
whether experience had demonstrated the 
superior value of movable combs in beecul- 
ture, and what influence the invention of the 
honey-emptying machine was likely to exert on 
this pursuit. 

Dr. Pollman remarked that the first branch of 
the question could no longer be_ properly 
brought up for discussion in a general conven- 
tion of beekeepers, inasmuch as bee culture had 
already reached a point in its progress farin ad- 
vance of the position which it occupied when 
movable combs were introduced—and solely be- 
cause of such introduction, The subject was 
no longer debateable, since we have on every 
hand the evider ce of facts showing what can 
be accomplished by the use of such means, and 
what is unattainable without them. 

The honey-emptying machine was highly ex- 
tolled, as the complementary invention which 
placed within reach of the beekeeper a supply of 
empty combs, which the movable comb system 
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had made a desideratum ; and as conducing to 





the further improvement and advancement of 


practical beeculture. The Rev. Mr. Kohler re- 
marked that as the introduction of movable 
combs was an improvement in the ratio of two 
to one, so the invention of the honey-emptier 
might be considered as a further advance in the 
ratio of four to one. 

A doubt having been expressed whether the 
machine could be used for extracting either 
candied honey, or the tough, viscid honey gather- 
ed from blooming heather, Dr. Pollman stated 
that this could be done, the difficulty having 
heen overcome by a young man residing in his 
neighborhood, who immersed in tepid water 
the combs containing such honey, which 
then readily yielded to the action of the ma- 
chine. 

The inventor, Major Von Hruschka, being 
present, stated that he deemed it practicable to 
extract such honey by the machine without im- 
mersing the combs. He had made some recent 
improvements in his invention, and among 
them was an arrangement for warming the 
combs by the use of a spirit lamp, which en- 
abled him to operate the machine in cool wea- 
ther, and even in winter ; and he doubted not 
that he could thus extract candied or viscid 
honey. By a further improvement now in pro- 
gress, he expected to be able to dispense with 
the uncapping of the cells; and thus a trouble- 
some 2nd tedious operation would be got rid of. 
Major Von H was requested to report the re- 
sults of his experiments in the Bienenzeitung; 
which he promised to do if he succeeded in ren- 
dering the uncapping unnecessary. 


MaktnG ARTIFICIAL COLONIES. 


Question 14 regarded the best mode of mak- 
Ing artificial colonies. 

Dr. Pollmam said he would communicate his 
process. ‘*I have only one apiary,’’ said he, 
**though I make artificial colonies. I usually 
make them with the queen. I take from a pop- 
ulous colony several combs with brood, on one 
of which the queen is seen. I transfer these to 
an empty hive, add some empty combs, and set 
the hive on the stand of the parent stock, re- 
moving the Jatter to some other part of the 
apiary. If this is done when the weather is 
fine and while the bees are flying briskly, we 
may feel assured that before night all the old 
bees will have left the parent hive and joined 
the new colony. This latter has the queen and 
a supply of empty combs in which she may at 
once proceed to deposite eggs and the old work- 
ers may forthwith store honey. The parent 
stock, too, is speedily recuperated from the 
brood it contains, which is maturing from day 
to day ; and as in the best days of summer the 
queen lays from 2,000 to 3,000 eggs daily, a cor- 
responding -number of bees will issue daily, 
and thus speedily repopulate it, though all the 
old bees that leave fail toreturn. In thecourse 
of a week it will have recovered its normal 
number, and resume its pristine activity.” 

Mr. Hempel remarked that, with some modi- 
fication, he regarded the process just described 
as one of the bestin use. ‘I have,’’ said he, 


** for some time past, made my artificial colonies 
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mainly in this manner, though for convenience 
IT make some changes. I do not remove the parent 
hive, b:cause in some cases that would be diffi. 
cult, if not impracticable ; but I remove all the 
combs. Thatis, I transfer all the combs from 
the parent stock to an empty hive, catching the 
queen and retu-ning her to the old hive, and 
placing her among the bees remainivg there. 
All the bees which had previously flown out, 
will speedily return to the parent hive, and, 
with those remaining there, soon cons‘itute a 
strong swarm, which I am careful to furnish 
with plenty of worker guide comb. An artificial 
colony thus made will build as freely and rapid- 
ly asa naturalone. The transferred stock, too, 
placed on a new stand in another part of the 
apiary, though the bees cease flying for a tew 
days, will thrive satisfactorily, having a store of 
honey, and nearly all the young bees, with plenty 
of maturing brood from which its numbers will 
be rapidly reinforced. When old stocks thus 
treated are as populous as they should be to jus- 
tify division, artificial colonies can in this way 
be best and most easily made, no second or 
distant apiary being required.” 

Mr. Dzierzon observed that it was hardly 
possible to say which is the most unexception- 
able mode of making artificial colonies, as, in 
every case, much depends on the kind of hive 
employed and on various attending circum- 
stances. ‘I have,’’ said he, “ several obiec- 
tions to the mode just recommended, by which 
the combs are transferred and the older bees 
return to their late home, uniting with the arti- 
ficial colony there, which retains the queen. I 
have learned from experience that a queen so 
situated is apt to be killed by some of her own 
bees, returning from the new location on the sec- 
ondorthird day. The most advantageous mode 
unquestionably is that which most closely re- 
semb.es natural swarming; namely, driving or 
drumming out, when the driven swarm can be 
sent to a distant apiary. If this cannot be done, 
other modes must of course be resorted to, such 
as that proposed by the second speaker, as we 
then have the queen and bees together immedi- 
ately, and need not wait for a gradual accession 
of numbers to constitute a colony.” 

Mr. Hempel remarked that, of course, he 
mace his artificial colonics only on days when 
the bees were flying briskly, when assuredly 
very few old bees will remain with the trans. 
ferred stock, because the absence of the queen 
causes alarm and excitement among them, in- 
ducing them to leave and return to their old 
stand on the same day. Long as he had prac- 
ticed this method, he had never lost a queen 
thereby. 


Form AND S1zE oF Hive. 


Ypres 15. What is the preferable form 
and size of a hive—more especially of the brood- 
ing apartment? Mr. Klipstein, who had pro- 
posed this question, said that reasons deduced 
from physical laws had, on a former occasion, 
led to the conclusion that a globular form of 
hive, or some near approximation thereto, fur- 
nished the most suitable and best brooding 
apartment. To restate those laws and recapitu- 
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late the arguments then employed, would be out ' correct in regarding a body approximating 4 


of place here. But there are certain proposi- 
tions which, though quite correct in theory, 
must necessarily undergo various modifications 
in their practical application. ‘‘ Though I have 
employed the term brooding apartment here,’’ 


said he, ‘‘the gist of the quesiion, from the | 


very nature of the case, involves the whole 
wintering space required by a colony, for on 
the form and dimensions of that, in combina- 
tion with the structure, internal and external, of 
the other portions of the hive, will the perma- 
nent prosperity of the colony ultimately depend. 
Hence the —s space has an important 
bearing on the brooding space, because its size 
and adaptedness chiefly determine how early 
brooding will begin in the latter, and to what 
extent it will be carried, before the commence- 
ment of sping. This of course refers mainly 
to colder districts and the winter season. In 
milder districts and during the warmer seasons, 
the size and form of the brooding space is of 
much less importance.”” Mr. Klipstein then 
proceeded to discuss the subject of size and 
form of hive from this point of view, and with 
reference mainly to the assumed requisites, and 
concluded by stating as the result of his inves- 
tigation, that for safe wintering, early and ex- 
tensive brooding, ease of management, and 
suitable storage room, a hive should be ten in- 
ches square in the clear, or nearly so, and at 
most fourteen inches high. In all this, doubt- 
less, Mr. K. had reference to the district of 
country in which he resides, intending that his 
figures should indicate the proportional dimen- 
sions of a hive presenting a square cross-sec- 
tion, and preserving the most attainable approx- 
imation to the globular form—his ideal of com- 
pleteness. 

Mr. Dathe stated that formerly, while resid- 
ing in Saxony, in a district where fall pasturage 
is scarce, he used hives ten inches square and 
fifteen inches high. But when he removed to 
Hanover, he found that such hives were too 
large for profitable bee culture there, as the 
bees swarmed much later from them, and then 
more frequently than was desirable; and he 
came to the conclusion that a medium sized 
colony, as being less prone toswarm in summer, 
would be preferable. The result of experiments 
in this direction showed that smaller sized 
combs were more rapidly built and more 
speedily filled with brood, and that the bees 
swarmed earlier in the spring from such hives. 
He therefore adopted reduced dimensions, mak- 
ing his hives nine inches square and fourteen 
inches high, inthe clear. Whether these di- 
mensions were well suited for districts having 
more ample spring pasturage, he would not un- 
dertake to say, leaving that to be ascertained 
by beekeepers residing in such districts. 

Dr. Poflman said that on the Lower Rhine, 
where he lived, frames nine inches broad had 
been commonly used heretofore ; but that of 
Jate frames ten or eleven inches broad appeared 
to be preferred. Shallow frames, too, had been 


discarded, some practitioners now making them- 


sixteen inches high—which he regarded as run- 
ning to the other extreme. 
Mr. Kohler remarked that Mr. Klipstein was 
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globular form as losing least heat by radiation. 
But that is not the sole requisite in a bee hive. 
Other considerations likewise demand attention, 
The material used in the construction of a hive 
is one of these. This may be of such a_heat- 
retaining quality that an excellent domicile for 
bees may be made therefrom, though in form it 
be an ill-adapted structure. It should, further- 
more, be borne in mind that the heat-retaining 
property of a hive depends not so much on the 
quadrangular form of its cross-section, as on 
the number and due length of the interspaces 
between the combs, in which the bees dispose 
themselves. The more we increase the breadth 
of a hive, the more, under like circumstances, 
will we decrease the number of interspaces and 
extend them in length—thereby making the 
hive really colder, so far as the bees are con- 
cerned, though in other respects it may seem to 
be rendered warmer. Again, a hive of bees is 
not merely a body which has absorbed a certain 
quantity of heat, and diffuses it again. It is 
likewise a continuously heat-generating body ; 
and the heat thus generated flows mainly up- 
ward, in accordance with a simple natural law. 
Hence, if we would construct a hive on proper 
principles, we must introduce the greatest pos- 
sible number of interspaces, and arrange that 
the bees in consuming their stores may move 
regularly upward, always finding a stratum of 
warm air overhead. 

If Iam now asked what the average dimen- 
sions of a hive should be, I can only reply that 
that depends much on the amount of bee pas- 
turage commonly available, in the given dis- 
tricts where the hive is to be used. In one dis- 
trict, large and populous colonies must be pro- 
vided for and maintained, if any surplus honey 
is to be secured. In another, such large colon- 
ies are objectionable, because there the pastur- 
age usually available demands a different mode 
of management, and renders hives of a different 
construction indispensable. The point, there- 
fore, on which the question hinges among estab- 
lished apiarians, seems to be this—are we to 
pass over from the use of apparently too small 
dimensions to larger ones ? or, as the converse 
may be, from seemingly too large dimensions to 
smaller ones? I, however, regard it as of 
doubtful expediency in any case, for a beekeeper 
who has already in use a number of hives of 
uniform size, to make a change either way— 
thereby introducing hives of varying dimen- 
sionsin his apiary. Ina large establishments 
this may not be so objectionable ; but he who 
operates on a small scale only, will encounter so 
many difficulties and annoyances from such 
diversity of dimensions, as will more than neu- 
tralize any advantages derived or expected 
from the change. He, however, who is just 
starting an apiary, if residing in a district 
where bee pasturage is ordinarily abundant, 
though of brief duration, will do well to adopt 
hives with frames not more than eleven inches 
long; and if his district furnishes less abund- 
ant though more protracted pasturage, frames 
not more than nine inches long will be found 
preferable. 

Mr. Hempel said he uses bars exclusively in- 
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stead of frames, and the experience of years 
had satisfied him that, for his purposes, hives 
ten inches wide and twelve inches high were 
the most suitable, in his district. He had for- 
merly used hives only ten inches high, but his 
bees wintered badly in them, as they could not 
store sufficient honey overhead for winter con- 
sumption, and were consequently constrained 
to lodge and move along the sidewalls. Higher 
hives were therefore to be preferred; and last 
summer he could have wished that his own 
were somewhat higher than they are. The 
bees having stored up honey very abundantly, 
have so largely encroached thereby on their 
usual wintering space, as to reduce it to a min- 
imum—a result which may prove injurious to 
them. 

Mr. Deichert remarked thatin assigning di- 
mensions, iur. Klipstein appeared to have refer- 
ence exclusively to single hives. Where double 
hives and pavilions are used, some modification 
will be indispensable. In these the bees, during 
winter, lodge against the common partition, 
and great width of chamber would consequent- 
ly be objectionable, especially if containing 
small colonies ; because in winter much vapor | 
would be condensed in the vacant spaces, and | 
during a cold spell the bees could not reach the 
honey there stored. In pavilions, therefore, 
and indouble or twin hives, a reduction of 
breadth and an increase of height will be advi- 
sable. When determining the dimensions of 
his own hives, he had been governed by the ex- 
perience of Mr. Dzierzon, and adopted nine in- 
ches and a half for their breadth, and fourteen 
inches for their height. In such hives his bees 
had uniformly wintered well. 

Question 19 referred to the expediency of 
holding a honey mart annually, in connection 
with the General Convention of Beekeepers ; 
and inquired what arrangements would be 
needed for that purpose. 

Mr. Hopf, who suggested the project, appear- 
ed to be its sole advocate. He conceived that 
the advance and the increasing importance of 
bee culture made it desirable that some increas- 
ed facilities for the disposal of its products 
should be provided. Only one mart for honey 
existed in Germany now, and that was held an- 
nually on Maundy Thursday in the city of Bres- 
lau, at a time consequently which is inconven- 
ient for those who use movable comb hives, as 
their honey is ready for market in July, Au- 
gust, and September. The annual meeting of 
the Beekeepers’ Convention occurs at a more 
suitable period, and a mart conducted under its 
auspices would lead to extensive sales at fair 
prices, and thus create increased attention to 
this fascinating pursuit. The proposition how- 
ever did not meet with encouragement, and the 
Convention proceeded to consider one of the 
deferred items: 

Question 11, which was an inquiry whether 
the heatu bee of Germany is a distinct race, or 
a mere casual variety of the honey bee. Prof. 
Leuckart contended that it was not in any re- 
spect essentially different from the common 


kind, and that its peculiar characteristics or ap- | 


parently distinguishing qualities are due solely 
tolocal causes. His view was sustained by Mr. 





Dathe and Dr. Pollman ; but a communication 
from Mr. Gravenhorst (who was unsble to be 
present) was read, in which the claims of this 
bee, to be regarded as a distinct race, were fully 
set forth and ably discussed. What primarily 
called his special attention to these bees, was 
the circumstance that when movable comb 
hives were first brought to his notice, and he 
attempted to use them, he failed of success. 
For this failure he could not account, inasmuch 
as he had followed the instructions of the ablest 
masters, and was fully convinced of the superi- 
ority of the hives and the system. But later, 
when he had opportunity to see and compare 
these bees with others brought from distant 
sections of the country, the conviction was 
forced on him that the heath bee was really 
a distinct race. He then stated his reasons for 
this belief, in an essay published in the Hanover 
Centralblatt, in the spring of 1868; and the 
Baron of Berlepsch subsequently expressed his 
concurrence in this belief, in a communication 
sent to the Bienenzeitung, saying inter alia, that 
‘in form and coloring, that is, zoologically 
viewed, the heath bee is entirely identical with 
our common bees; but she possesses some such 
charactistic differences as entitle her to be re- 
garded as a distinct race.” 


These special peculiarities of the heath bees, 
Mr. Gravenhorst finds solely and wholly ina 
more decidedly impressed disposition to swarm, 
and its correlative consequences. The chief 
points are— 


1. Young queens will leave with and accom- 
pany a swarm, like old ones, even when the 
hive is not yet half filled with combs. 

2. Young queens will swarm even in the 
same year in which they are reared. 

3. If all the queen cells but one be destroyed 
on the ninth or tenth day, the young queen 
will, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
swarm out with a portion of the bees—leaving 
the parent stock queenless. Thisis an essen- 
tial feature, according to Mr. G., to whom it 
was an interesting sight last summer—when all 
the native queen cells had been destroyed ina 
number of his colonies, and maturing Italians 
or common queen cells inserted—to find the 
bees swarm out in due time, but speedily return 
again, because the young queens of these two 
races refused to accompany the swarming mul- 
titudes. So certain was the result in every in- 
stance, that he finally ceased to pay any atten- 
tion to these demonstrations, well knowing that 
the seceders would surely return home. 

4. In strong colonies, heath bees are prone 
to build drone combs, even when they have 
young queens. 

5. The heath bees prefer dwelling in small 
colonies. 

These five points, especially the first four, 
Mr. Gravenhorst conceives may fairly be regard- 
ed as presenting peculiarities, justifying the 
conclusion that the heath bee is a distinct 
race. 

Without expressing any opinion on _ this 
subject, the Convention took up the next regu- 
lar question. 

Question 17. Are railroads used by apiari-. 
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ans in aid of their businesss ? Mightithey not 
be more extensively used 2? And how ? 

Mr. Dzierzon remarked that this question had 
no direct reference to beeculture as such; yet, if 
the business is not to be prosecuted for mere 
personal gratification, but become, through its 
products, an important branch of national econ- 
omy, beekeepers must strive to make it yield the 
greatest possible profit. It must be made a 


mercantile business, the beekeeper seeking to | 
make merchandise not only of his honey and | 
wax, but of his bees and queens likewise. In 


this view, to aid in rendering beeculture pro- 
fitable, railroads might be used with advantage 
for the transportation of stocks from one dis- 


trict to another, from places where pasturage is | 


exhausted to others where it is just beginning 
to abound. Colonies might also be sent from 


districts plentifally supplied, to others where | 


they are stillcomparatively scarce ; and a lu- 


crative and mutually advantageous traffic be | 


thus originated. 

Mr. Dathe stated that, in Hanover, railroads 
were already much used for the transfer of 
colonies, in the spring from the yet unproduc- 
tive heaths to the marshy districts where early 
flowersare in bloom. Again, in the fall, col- 
onies are sent ‘‘ by rail’’ to the heaths, from 
districts which bave ceased to furnish supplies ; 
and thus railroads facilitate communication, in 
this particular, between sections which pre- 


viously had no intercourse. More still might | 
be accomplished in this way, if the railroads | 


passed through or led directly to honey produc- 
ing districts. Butsuch is not the case in every 


instance, and where wagon carriage must be | 
resorted to, for the transfer of stocks from the | 
line or the terminus of a railroad to the hill- | 
sides or villages where the coveted pasturage is | 


found, the expenses necessarily incurred leave 
a narrow margin of profit. Again, pasturage 
is not equally good every year, even in the 
same districts, and disappoirtment and loss 
sometimes await the ‘‘enterprising’’ bee- 
master, who has spent time and money in trans- 
porting his bees. Thus, though he had himself 


to transport his stocks only one mile, the cost | 


incurred last season was not compensated by 
the returns. 

Mr. Geilen said that he annually sent his bees 
twenty-five miles by rail, safely and cheaply. 
The agents do not hesitate to receive stocks as 
freight at moderate charges. The cost would 
be still less if a number of beekeepers were to 
unite and hire a carin common. Loading and 
unloading would then not have to be hurriedly 
done, while mutual assistance and supervision 
would prevent damage or loss. He had heard 
it stated that movable comb hives were not 
adapted for transportation ; but his own expe- 
rience satisfied him that this is not correct. If 
the surplus honey boxes are emptied, the 
the entrances closed by perforated tin 
slides, and the hives properly placed and secured, 
no misgivings as tothe result need be enter- 
tained. 

The President now remarked that as the da 
was far spent, he would suggest that the consi- 
deration of the remaining questions be post- 
poned. It had not been intended, when so 
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' large a number was proposed, that all of them 

should be discussed at this time. Those not 
_ how disposed of, might be taken up by the Con. 
vention next year. 

This Convention—the fitteenth—cemprised 
three hundred and eighty-four members. Of 
these fifty-three were exhibitors ; and twenty. 
four prizes, amounting to two hundred and 
| fifty florins were awarded by the committee. 





{From the Bienenzeitung. 


Pure Fertilization of Queen Bees. © 





The process for securing the pure fertilization 
of queen bees, recommended by Koller and 
| Dathe, which requires that the hives contain- 
ing the queens and drones should be placed in 
a dark cellar several days, then replaced on 
their stands and opened in the evening, when 
_common drones are no longer flying, is certainly 
an important advance in practical beeculture. 
Nevertheless, it has some objectionable features. 
That it involves some trouble is undoubtedly 
true ; but that is not properly a matter for com- 
plaint, because the bee-culturist must never be 
unwilling to incur any reasonable amount ot 
trouble in the prosecution of his business. A 
more material objection is found in the fact 
that some beekeepers, though they have gar- 
dens, have no cellars suited for the purpose ; 
and that where large bee pavilions and double 
| or twin hives are used, the process is literally 
unavailable. 

The method which I am about to communi- 
cate differs from the former in this, that it dces 
not require the removal of the hives from their 
stands, is available with every description ot 
| movable comb hives, is convenient and easily 
| practicable everywhere, and is altogether cer- 

tain in its results. 
| Itis presupposed that every beekeeper en- 

gaged in rearing Italian, Egyptian, or other 
| queens, knows the day on which the young 
_queens will leave their cells—a knowledge 
which is presupposed likewise when the Kohler 
or Dathe process isemployed. By careful ob- 
servations made by the Baron of Berlepsch, it 
| has been ascertained that young queens do not 
| leave their hives to meet the drones before the 
fifth day after emerging from the cell ; and the 
cighth day may be assumed as the period of full 
maturity. On that day, iffair and mild, they 
will certainly leave the hive, if they have not 
previously done so. This fact, stated already 
by Dzierzon, I have found verified in numerous 
instances ; bad weather alone causing a post- 
ponement of the excursion. Therefore, to guard 
against anticipation, on the fourth or fifth day 
open the hive containing the young queen, eearch 
for her, and confine her under an opea-base wire 
gauze cage on the comb on which she is found, 
pressing the edges of the cage into the comb fully 
to the septum or middle partition. To confine 
her earlier might impede or prevent her perfect 
development. I prefer using the kind of cage 
mentioned, because the queen has then the comb 
for a foothold while she remains confined, feels 
more contented and at ease, and finds hersclf at 
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once among the workers when liberated by sim- 
ply lifting the cage. But a still better mode of 
confining her is by means of a frame covered 
with wire gauze, and made to fit the hive closely 
both front and rear, and touching alike the 
honey-board and bottom. The comb on which 





the queen is found, with the bees thereon, is re- 
moved to a part of the hive having no commun.- | 
ication with the entrance; another comb, with | 
bees and honey, is set by its side, with the usual | 
interspace ; andthe gauze-covered frame is then | 
inserted between these and the rest of the combs. 
The queen is thus kept confined among workers, 
without restraining her personal liberty; and the | 
bees in other portions of the hive, conscious of | 
the presence of the queen, will remain content | 
and prosecute their Jabors with customary as- 
siduity, and usually without starting queen 
eclls—as they would do if a close division board | 
were inserted. , 

Three or four days thereafter, on the eighth 
day of the young queen’s age, or, if the wea-!| 
ther be unfavorable, on next fine day, in the | 
evening after the common drones have ecased | 
to fly, open a hive containing pure drones of the | 
desire] race, take out one or more combs on | 
which drones are congregated, carry them to or | 
near the hive in which the young queen is con- | 
fined, and set them obliquely on a bench or | 
stool. The drones will soon take wing, and | 
hover about the place. Now open the queen’s | 
hive, take out the comb on which she is confined, 
liberate her and set the comb obliquely on the 
alighting board in front of her hive. Ina few 
moments, the queen, attracted by the hum- 
ming of the drones, will take wing and quickly 
disappear, but usually returns in about fifteen | 
n:inutes, and enters the hive, to commence ovi- | 
positing three days later. | 

As soon as the queen leaves, the combs) 
should be replaced in the hives from which they | 
were respectively taken, and these properly 
closed. 

By this process the pure fertilization of the 
queen bee is as completely under control, as that | 
of any domestic animal whatever. 

From the following occurrence, interesting 
in various other respects, it would seem not to 
be necesaary even to set the comb on which the 
queen is, at the entrance of her hive before she 
takes flight. On the 10th of October, 1867, I 
received from Mr. Vogel a beautiful Egyptian 
queen, and introduced her in a populous colony. 
I may here state also, in passing, that I had 
confined the old queen of this colony, in 
a cage six inches long, on the 24th of August 
or forty-seven days previous. The bees nursed 
this queen carefully; built no queen cells 
(which they rarely do in the fall, if the queen 
is ca zed); the queen scemed quite healthy when I 
removed her; and the bees showed the usual evi- 
dence of uneasiness and concern, when she 
was taken away, and refusing for several days 
to accept the Egyptian queen introduced in her 
stead. The colony occupied one of the com- 
partments of a six-chambered pavilion; passed 
the winter in good condition ; and by the mid- 
dle of May contained Egyptian bees exclusively, 
with very many beautifully marked Egyptian 














drones. 





A comb with drone brood was taken from 
this colony on the 20th of June, 1868, and given 
to an after swarm of common bees from which 
the queen was removed shortly after. On the 
6th of September, there were no longer any com- 
mon drones in my apiary, norin any other in 
my neighborhood. I had reared Egyptian 
queens in several nuclei, and deemed it needless 
to confine them at this late period, as pure ferti- 
lization would follow if they were left at liberty. 
In one of these nuclei the young queen was 


hatched on the 20th of August; but from the 
| 27th of that month to the 5th of September in- 


clusive, the weather was so rough that no 
drones were seen fiying. The 6th was a splen- 
did mild day, and 1 concluded to examine the 
nucleus to ascertain whether any eggs had 
been laid by the queen, now seventeen days old. 
The comb case in which I usually suspend 
combs on such occasions, was standing some 
eight paces distant from the nucleus, in the rear 
of a large bee pavillion from which bees were 
flying in great numbers; and as it was heavy 
and inconvenient to move, I preferred carrying 
the combs there after examination, where they 
could be covered to protect them from robbers. 
Finding no eggs in any of the cells, I wasabout 
to return the combs; but re-examining one of 
them while standing at the comb case, I saw 
the qucen moving among the bees. But, ap- 
parently attracted by the humming of the 
drones which were then flying in multitudes, 
she took wing at that instant and flew away, 
unaccompanied by any of the bees. I im:ne- 
diately returned the combs to the nucleus, closed 
it, and placed a trusty assistant in front to watch 
the entrance, and note tie return of the queen, 
if she came back. This was at three minutes 
past one o’clock. The assistant was instructed 
to close the entrance, whenever he had occa- 
sion to turn his eyes from it, so that the queen 
could nut enter unobserved. In about fifteen 
minutes we saw a cluster of drones passing 
about twelve feet overhead, among which we 
supposed the queen to be. It passed rapidly, 
and disappeared. We continued to watch for 
three quarters of an hour, and as she did not 
return, we gave her up as lost, concluding that 
she had been unable to fiod her way back. I 
regretted the more to lose her as she was a beau- 
tiful bright yellow queen. We now engaged in 
other work about the apiary, till near two 
o’clock, when our atteation was attracted by 
an unusual excitement among the bees in front 
of the nucleus. The bees were returning home 
in crowds, though the sky was entirely un- 
clouded. Conjecturing that the missing queen 
was at hand, we resumed our watch, and soon 
after saw her hovering in the air ina few feet 
above the hive. Ina moment she alighted at 
the entrance, attended by a crowd of bees, and 
promptly entered the nucleus. This was at five 
minutes past two, and she had therefore been 
absent one hour and two minutes. Twelve 
days later, on the 18th of September, I found 
large la.vee in the cells, and capped brood on 
the 21st. The queen had evidently been fecun- 
dated on the 6th. 

We were surprised to see so large a crowd of 
bees accompanying her on her return, as she 
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was not attended by any when she left. Did 
these bees find and gather around her while she 
was yet abroad at a distance? Or did they 
merely recognize her in front of the stand on 
her return, and join in welcoming her home ? 
Though she was absent more than an hour, the 
latter conjecture seems to be the more probable 
one. 

That the queen was able to return safely to 
her hive, though she had flown from a comb 
distant eight paces from it,may be accounted 
for by regarding the large retinue by which she 
was accompanied on her return, as formed by 
the bees which discovered and recognized he1, 
for the purpose of conducting her to her native 
home. 

Dr. PREvss. 





DimscHav, Oct. 18, 1868. 





[For the American Bee Journal. ] 


Querist’s Questions Answered. 
[AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, VOL. 4, PAGE 108.] | 





Querist desires to have some questions an- | 
swered. I should like totry. It has long been | 
my intention to write occasionally for the. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, but my poor hus- | 
band's illness prevented me hitherto. He is | 
still lame, and requires great care. 

QuEsTIoNn No. 1. Some beekeepers take thie | 
position that natural swarms will gather more | 
honey, build more comb, and have more brood | 
during the first week after they are hived, than 
artificial ones. Is this true? and if so, why ? 

Answer. Experience teaches usthat natural 
swarms, as a rule, will gather more honey, 
build more comb, and have more brood during 
the first cight or ten days after they are hived | 
than artificial ones. The reason is, that if the 
artificial swarm has not been made by a first- 
rate bee-master, accustomed to pay attention to 
everything, it will almost always get compara- 
tively too many young bees—that is, bees which 
are not yet sixteen days old. Now, becs in the 
first sixteen days of their lives attend only to in- 
door work ; and thus it is evident that, as there 
are not enough old bees to do out-door work, 
there is not as much honey gathered as by 
swarms which contain the just proportion of 
old and young bees, as natural swarms always 
do. With this the progress of comb-building 
stands in close connection. If there is but little 
honey gathered, but few combs will be built 
and very little brood raised, for brooding keeps 
pace with building. Another reason is that the 
artificial swarm is generally placed too near its 
old standing place, and consequently, during 
the first few days, many bees return to their old 
home. If you try to make an artificial swarm, 
by driving the queen and a number of bees out 
of a straw hive, add thereto outlying bees swept 
off from the front of other hives, and carry it 
about two miles from its old stand, such artifi- 
cial swarm will not be inferior to any natural 
swarm equally strong. 

Question No. 2. Suppose we have, at the 
honey harvest, two colonies in the same apiary, 
each having 20,000 or 30,000 bees—the same 
number of old and young bees—the same 











amount of worker and drone comb, a fertile 
queen equally prolific; the same quantity of 
honey and bee-bread, in the same style ot hive, 
managed alike in every respect, and one gatbers 
fifiy pounds of honey and the other seventy- 
five hounds—what should cause the difference ? 
We have cases on record very similar to the 
above, and who can give the solution ? 
Answer. If I really understand the quest‘on, 
I will give the solution. At the close of the 
season, you not unfrequently find hives, which 
seemingly have the same number of bees, the 
same amount of worker and drone comb, 
queens equally fertile, and nevertheless a differ- 
ence in the weight of honey stored. There may 
be several reasons for this; but, as a rule the 
difference is caused by a change of queen. If 


| one of the hives changes its queen, the honcy 


harvest may be vacancy | increased or dimin- 
ished by that occurrence. It is tnereased when 
the change takes place while nature is still rich 
in supplies of honey, for then the bees will have 
no brood to nurse eight daysafter the old queen 
is gone, and can devote all their time and ener- 
gy to honey-gathering; and thus before the 
young queen is fertile and begins to lay eggs, 
the hive will be very richin honey. It is di- 
minished, if the rearing of the queen and her 
fecundation be too long delayed ; tor then the 
old bees are lost, from time to time, and before 
the young ones begin their out-door laboys the 
honey season is over. 

QvueEsTIon No. 3. Novice says that he cannot 
doubt that it [meal feeding] saved them honey 


| in some way or other. Now, is Novice sure of 


this. Please tell us what your bees used to 
make these little pellets of flour and meal to 
pack so nicely in their baskets? Do you think 
it was water? Ifit was not water, was it hon- 
ey? If honey, whence did they get it, if not 
from their own hives? Areyou sure they did 
noteven go so far as to unseal their honey for 
the purpose named ? If each hive used say five 
pounds of that rye and oat meal, how much 
honey think you does it take to pack it into 
bee-dough? Did you not also observe that your 
bees began to breed quite rapidly, as soon as 
they began to work on your out-door food ? 
When they are raising young bees, do they not 
use up the honey just in proportion to the 
rapidity of breeding ? 

Answer. 1. Bees do not save, like a good 
housekeeper. They require each day a certain 
quantity of honey to nourish themselves and 
their brood, and that quantity they use, whether 
they have much or little to live upon. If that 
quantity is wanting, they do not content them- 
selves with half rations, but decamp, or starve. 
2. Water will not answer for making those 
little pellets, because it is not glutinous. In 
order to pack their pellets so nicely in their 
baskets, bees use honey, which they take along 
with them out of their hives. You can prove 
this by tasting such little pellets, when you will 
surely detect the honey. 5. If they are obliged 
to carry in meal or bee-bread, and have not 
enough unsealed honey they certainly will wn- 
seal it. 4. It would he difficult, if not izipos- 
sible, to state precisely in figures the weight of 
honey which bees will want in carrying five 
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pounds of flour; but I believe that one pound | 
would be more than sufficient. 5. Yes, forthen | 
they find bee-bread in nature, and then, and | 
then alone, do they breed rapidly. This is an | 
indisputable fact. 6. The more brood they | 
have, the more honey they use. 

Question No. 4. Novice says that his low, | 
broad, flat hives have given him, the past two | 
yeurs, more honey and have been stronger in 
winter stores, than the fall, narrow hives. 
Whiy this is so, he cannot explain. 

Answer. Low, broud hives give generally | 
more honey, than tall, narrow ones. In low, 
broad hives breeding never gets to such an ex- 
tent as in high, narrow ones ; consequently, the 
one kind have more honey, and the other more 
lees. For breeding. broad, low hives are not to 
be recommended. The rational beekeeper will 
always use hives from nine to ten inches broad, 
and from sixteen to eighteen inches high. A 
little more or less is of small consequence. 

Qurtstion No. 5. Mr. Bingham writes about 
preparing hives for winter, and comments on 
Langstroth’s statement that he found frost on 
the top of a board placed above six thicknesses 
of carpet, and then assumes that no moisture 
can pass through atight board placed over a 
colony of bees. Is that sound philosophy ? Is 
not lumber so porous that heat can drive mois- | 
ture through it ? 

Answer. If the board is but half an inch 
thick, no moisture will pass through it. But it 
must lie tightly, and be well cemented on all 
sides, or the warm air charged with vapor will 
pass through the crevices, and then the bees | 
will suffer for want of water, and perish. 

Question No. 6. On page 110, I find that the | 
darker the hive, the more contented are the | 
bees. Now, would you advise me to paint my 
hive black? 

ANsweER. Bees only like darkness within the 
hive ; whereas they dislike the dark color ow# of | 
it. If you would paint your hive black, bees 
would hesitate long before entering it. To 
paint it black inside would be useless, as every 
hive should be so constructed that light is only 
admissable through the entrance. If bees are 
generally treated by a person wearing light- 
colored clothes, they will readily attack and sting 
a person dressed in black who presents himself 
before their hive. 

Question No. 7. On page 114, I observe that 
young swarms build worker combs ezclusively 
at first. Noexception to this rale, I suppose. 
Now, if a young swarm has a fertile queen, and 
she fiils a small comb with eggs during the first 
forty-eight hours after being hived, and then 
dies from disease or accident, would the bees 
make much worker comb while they are rearing 
anew queen? Or would the bees decamp ? 

Answer. At first, that is about the first eight 
or ten days after being hived, every swarm 
builds worker comb ezclusively. If the fertile 
queen is lost or killed by some accident during 
the first forty-eight hours after being hived and | 
having res ps to fill a comb with eggs, the bees | 
will not decamp, but will tear a new queen. 


And until this new queen is fertile, they con- 
tinue to build in some measure; but with very 
1are exceptions, they build drone comb only. 





| clever beekeeper. 


| the book above-named. 


Having thus answered Querist’s questions, I 
beg leave to add that, if he is able to read Ger- 
man, it would be well for him to order, through 
the importers, my husband’s great work— 
‘* Die Bieneund thre Zucht met beweglichen 
Waden, in Gegenden ohne Spatsommertracht, 
von August Baron von Berlepsch, 1ste Auflage, 
Mannheim 1869, I Schneider, Preis 4 Thaler.” 
It would be exceedingly useful to him, and 


| not only answer all his queries, but teach him 


many valuable things besides. I do not say 
this because the book was written by my hus- 
band, but because it is really acknowledged to 
be the best bee-book in Germany ; and that the 
Germans do know something about bee-culture, 
and are thorough in everything they cling to is 
known as well, and conceded. If you devote a 
Jifetime to some branch of knowledge, you are 
pretty sure to understand it. 

When my husband was yet quite a young 
child, he used to tease his nurse by running to 
a neighboring apiary and asking her to get 
some honey. On his seventh birth-day, his 
father took the boy’s hand and conducted him 
to the garden, where was placed a litile bec- 
stand and a hive, which his father had bought 
for him, and said to him—‘‘ Tbat’s your birth- 
day present!’ Near the hive stood, hat in 
hand, Jacob Schulze, a simple peasant, but a 
Thenceforward he was my 
husband’s teacher and bee-friend. From the 


| 28th of June, 1822, to the 12th of December, 


1854, when he died, that man was always hon- 


| ored and befriended by my husband; for though 


a peasant by birth, he was truly a gentleman ia 
heart and character. 

From 1822 to 1869, my husband loved and 
tended his little winged favorites, and the ex- 
perience of forty-seven years is treasured up in 
It contains not only 
his own rich knowledge of bee-life and bee- 
keeping, but also that of other celebrated bce 
cultivators ; and is a perfect treasure for every 
vee-friend. I wish it were translated into Eog- 
lish, for it would be the very thing for the good 
practical sense of the Americans. 

I do love America : 


‘Long may her Eagle soar 
Proudly from shore to shore, 
From sea to sea !”’ 


Lina, BaronkEss OF BERLEPSCH. 
Cosure, Saxony, March 3, 1869. 





{For the American Bee Journal. ] 


The Last Season not all a Failure. 





The past season has been a very poor one for 
bees, in this section; yet 1 know of one man 
who has had good success. He lives about six- 
teen miles from me. He started with twenty- 
nine swarms, and increased them to sixty-four, 
mostly by artificial swarming. He got about 
two thousand pounds of surplus honey, and 
raised fifteen Italian queens to sell; besides 
Italianizing some of his old stock. 

Wma. J. MErnixt. 

Prieasant Broor, N. Y., April 2, 1869. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] 


A few Questions from England. 





Mr. Epriror:—Accept my thanks for your 
invaluable JournaL. Although three thousand 
miles of watery waste roll between us, we 
Britishers, (that is, the fortunate few that take 
the JounNAL), are regularly made acquainted 
with the ups and downs of our little friends in 
Yankeedom. 

Now, Mr. Editor, Ihave one or two ques- 
tions to put before the beekeeping brotherhood. 
It would give me great satisfaction if Gallup 
would ‘try his hand.’ 

The real superiority of the Italians, in what 
does it consist ? 

Are Italians more difficult to handle than 
black bees? I have only one stock of the for- 
mer, and they sting furiously. 


[For the American Bee Journal. } 


Remarks on the Bee Disease. 





In the March number of the BEE JoURNAL, 
Mr. J. Davis, on page 172, states ‘‘facts’’ and 
asks ‘‘quessions’’ aboutthe late prevalent bee 
disease. Now, I think the problem is not a 
very difficult ene to solve. I have had a per- 


| fect shower of letters from Kentucky, Indiana, 


| Illinois, and portions of this State, with refer- 
ence to the disease ; and the statements appear 
to be very contradictory. From these leiters 
and from what I have learned from the Brex 
JOURNAL, it is hard to give a posilive answer 
as to the cause of the disease, if all the state- 
ments are true. Ido not wish to be understood 
as accusing any one of falsehood. It may, in 
part. be owing to the fact that all the corres- 





The popular way to handle bees ; whether by 
smoking, or liquid sweet, or neither ? 

Is there any way to prevent the accumula- | 
tion of propolis—sealing the honey-board and 
frames so tightly as that they almost become | 
fixtures ? 


What decision have the hee-keepers arrived | 


at concerning red clover? My stock of Italians | 
was scparated from twenty-five acres of red | 
clover merely by a turnpike road and a high 
hedge ; and yet on neither crop could I see any | 
of the’ family of Apis, excepting a few humlers. 
If Italians relly do work on red clover, almost | 
any part of Kent is good for apiculture. But I 
fear that is too good to be true. 

Another question is, whether, by doubling | 
correspondence and cash, we can get the BEE | 
JOURNAL fortnightly ? 

The last question, theugh last isnot least, do 
we not al] hold ourselves indebted to Mr. Lang- 
stroth? Is he not the Father of modern hives, 
and the Prince of modern apiarians? <A corres- 
pondent wrote some time back that we owe 
him a debt not only of gratitude, but of cash / 

Brother Bee-keepers, if this is so (and it 
really 7s), should we not find a pleasure in at- 
tempting to liquidate that debt? Surely it will 
not be so difficult a question as the present 
standing Alabama Claims! Any plan Ameri- 
can bee-keepers may devise, (providing it does 
Mr. Langstroth justice), I will cheerfully sub- 
scribe to. 

Mr. Editor, I do not wish to intrude on your 
space, but allow me to thank Mr. Gallup and all 
other correspondents, who so unreservedly give 
us their experience. 

Water Hewson. 

WiIcKHAM-BREAUX, Kent, ENGLAND. 





In their modes of flight the several species of 
bees vary considerably. Some, like the Sara- 
poda and Anthophora dart along in a direct line, 
with almost the velocity af lightning, visit a 
flower for an instant, and dart off again with 
the same fleetness and vivacity. Others, like 
the humble bees and the hive bees, leisurely 
visit every blossom, even upon a crowded plant, 
with patient assiduity, sedulously extracting 
and appropriating the secreted nectar. 


pondents are not practical or experienced bec- 
keepers, that the statements are so contradic 
| tory, even from the same neighborhoods. But, 
| with my friend Davis, 1 can be positive, from 
| personal observation of cases of a similar kind. 
The reader will notice particularly that Mr. 
Burbank, of Lexington, Kentucky, fed his bees, 
and on the 14th of January they were all right. 
| (See March number, page 164). Now, let us 
| look at the facts. In this section the season 
| was good up tothe 25th of July, and then the 
| extreme heat cut off the honey crop at once. 
| Still, the Italian bees kept on raising brood un- 
| til the iast of August. Young swarms, that had 
| been building comb, stopped breeding from two 
to three weeks earlier than swarms that had 
| their combs all built. Mr. Davis asks, will the 
queer cease to lay eggs if the bee pasturage 
fails? She certainly will, and last season de- 
monstrated that fact conclusively. Understand 
that if the failure is only of short duration, the 
cessation of brooding will be only partial; but 
when long continued, as it was last season, the 
cessation is complete. He also asks why it 
should be so extensive and general? Answer, 
because the drouth and extreme heat were ex- 
tensive. He further enquires, if it was a gen- 
eral thing everywhere that bees were dying, or 
was it local? Answer, it was general, so far 
as the drouth orextreme heat extended, except 
| where bees had access to buckwheat pasturage. 
In neighborhoods where they had not access to 
buckwheat fields, they died ; and three miles 
off, where they had access to buckwheat, 
they are in excellent condition. The buckwheat 
came in, here, just at the right time, before the 
queens had entirely ceased breeding, and hence 
the usual fall brood was matured. Where the 
bees could not resort to buckwheat blossoms, 
there was literally nothing for them to gather 
until September ; and the bees having been so 
long a time, at that season of the year, without 
pasturage, when they re-commenced gathering, 
gathered very rapidly, paying no attention what- 
ever to their queen, and she consequently laid 
noeggs. Here, there were only six days in 
September that they gathered honey. They 
commenced on the 8th, and continued three 
days; then, aftera cessation of five days, fol- 
\ lowed three more gathering days. When bees 
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work rapidly, they wear out rapidly; and in 
this case there were no recruits tu make up 
losses. But the great diminishing of numbers 
did not take place until the latter part of Octo- 
ber and in November ; and swarms that stop- 
ped breeding first, diminished first. They did 
not die with poison, but with old age, in 
every case that came under my observation. 
When bees die with old age, and the weather 
will permit, they always leave the hive before 
they perish. Late swarms, which were exami- 
ned about the first of October, were strong in 
numbers; but by the last of October they had 
dwindled down to a quart in bulk, and in some 
cases toa mere handful; but the queen was 
there. The Italians being longer lived, the di- 
minishing in numbers did not commence s0 
early in the season, as with the black becs. 
Mr. H. C. Bernard, in the March number of 
the JouRNAL, says—‘‘Those hives that contain 
-arge quantities of honey, and no bees, must 
certainly have gathered it.”? This we are not 
going to dispute. But he adds—‘t Experience 
teaches me that bees breed freely when storing 
honey.’’ Now, friend Bernard, this shows that 
you are not a close observer, for if you had ex- 
amined those stocks, you would have found 
that they actually did not breed while storing 
said honey. When the queen has entirely 
ceased breeding, by the middle or last of Aug- 
ust, in consequence of the scarcity of forage, 
it is almost invariably the rule that if forage be 
gathered again abundantly in the fall, the queen 
does not recommence breeding, unless the 
gathering be of long continuance. There are 
exceptions to this rule, but I have found them 
rare, indeed. 

I can assure the reader that there is no 
poisonous honey gathered in this section of 
the country ; yet the result was just the same as 
in other sections. I account for the discrepan- 
cies in the various communications in this way. 
That the bees are dead, is a fact which all have 
discovered, and each indulges his own fancy or 
imagination in seeking for a cause, and imagi- 
nation seems very wild with some. Aliowa 
swarm of bees to become queenless about the 
first of August, and in November the bees are 
all gone up, in the same manner and with this 
same bee disease; and this does not prevent 
their hive from being full of honey. In every 
case where bees were fed, cither artificially or 
from natural sources to keep up the breeding 
of the queen, I hear that the bees are all right. 
Yet in those cases, in all probability, as many 
bees died asin the other, but the increase from 
brood kept up the population and the loss from 
natural mortality was never noticed, though it 
was nevertheless a fact. There has been and 
there still will be a great loss of stocks in this 
section of country. I did not feed my bees, 
anc there is where I made a blunder asit turned 
out; but if we bad not had those six days of 
honey-gathering in September, I had done 
right. On the first of October I saw that some 

of my stocks that had stopped breeding earliest 
were decreasing too rapidly, and I immediately 
set them in the cellar to stop the deciease. The 
result is, that, out of thirty-four stocks, I have 
six that occupy with becs only fiom four to six 


| frames in each hive. On the last of February 

I was very sick, and for two weeks did not go 
into the cellar. The weather being very warm, 
and the ventilaton to the cellar not being open, 
all my strong stocks commenced broodivg 
rapidly. I am now (March 20th) equalizing 
my stocks in the cellar, by taking a few bees at 
a time, every evening, from the strong and 
giving them to the weak stocks. This sets the 
queen to breeding, and in spring, when they 
are first set out, all those old bees are going to 
die off with old age; and if we do not then 
have young bees to take their places, the stock 
is gone up with that bee disease. But, by setting 
them to breeding rapidly, before they are sct 
up, they will come out all right. 

The want of pollen has nothing to do with 
bees dying, for the fact is that bees will winter 
on good honey, without a particle of pollen. 
The bees, last season, not raising their fall 
brood as usual, did not store the quantity of 
| pollen they generally do. 

I never tried the plan of setting bees in the 
cellar as soon as they cease breeding or gather- 
ing forage, or of burying them, which, if I un- 
derstand rightly, is Bidwell Brothers’ plan; but 
I am inclined to think itis a good plan, as it 
will keep up the strength of the stocks, instead 
of allowing them to dwindle away to nothing. 
Thank you, Mr. Davis, for stating facts and 
not fancy. 


EuisHa GALLUP. 
OsacE, Iowa. 





[For the American Bee Journal. 


The Economic Hive. 





Mr. Eprtor:—Being your most northern 
Canadian correspondent, and a constant reader 
of our valued BEE JouRNAL, while the bee 
hive question is being so earnestly discussed, TI 
may be allowed an article on that subject, which 
—though it may not instruct that well-Rooted 
novice of yours—may yet be of use to some 
younger plants, both north and south, who are 
commencing to read the JouRNAL. 

All will admit that uniformity in the size and 
shape of hives, throughout an apiary, is a mat- 
ter of great practical convenience, especially 
where honey boxes and movable frames are 
used. Where extra queens are reared and 
kept on hand, as should be the case in every 
well conducted apiary, facilities thereto, should 
likewise be considered. Size and form of hive, 
also have much to do with success in building 
up stocks from small nuclei. Moreover, where 
a large amount of extra honey is desired (and 
where is it not ?) arrangements should be made 
to facilitate its storage, suited to the designed 
method of removal, whether by the centrifugal 
melextractor or surplus boxes. Due regard 
should also be had to simplicity of construction 
and small cost. 

I have carefully studied the instincts of the 
honey bee, together with skill in controlling 
those instincts, and economy in handling, and 
and increasing, and preserving; and, with 
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reference thereto, have sought for that one 
torm and size of hive, which, withsut essential 
change, best answers the greatest number of 
practical ends. Astheresnit of my study and 
practice thus far, I present what I shall call the 
Economic Hive, because it can be so cheaply 
aud conveniently adapted to so many uses. It 
is made of sound inch boards, and, when com 
plete, is three stories high, and covered by a 
temporary roof for shave and shelter. Two 
storics are designed for frames, and the third 
for surplus honey boxes. The several stories 
arc made separately, so that the first story may 
be used by itself, or in conjunction with the 
second or third stories, one or both, or all to- 
gether, as circumstances or design may re- 
uire. 
. The first story is made 12x 20x 12 inches, 
inside measure, or twelve inches wide, twenty 
inches long, twelve inches deep; and is set 


; able to remove this case, when, by the use of 
nicely fitting division boards, some very im- 
portant purposes can be very conveniently ac- 
complished, for which it seems to me this sizs 
and form is best adapted. 

First. If it is wished to use a choice queen for 
providing a stated supply of perfect queen cells, 
as is my custom, two frames should be removed 
from her hive and a division board inserted 
across the middle, and ifa board half an inch 
thick be inserted at either end, it will of course 
aid the warmth, and when lifted out leave more 
room to work the remaining frames—six in 
number—in each apartment, which will be just 
9x 12 x 12 inches, leaving each frame at the right 
distance from the others. Now, in the apart- 
| ment without a queen, cells will be started, and 
| with due care in alternating the queen from end 
| to end, every nine or ten Gays, a stated supply 

of cells may be safely kept up, which will be 





upon «a low foundation, eighteen by twenty- | far better than those forced in the little nucleus 


six inches, 

The second story is made 12 x 20 x 11 inches, 
inside measure, to set directly upon the first 
story and kept in place by thin base boards 





| boxes. 

| Second. To prepare one of these Economic 
hives for rearing queens, it is only necessary to 
make an entrance in the middle of the vack 


nailed all arouni and shooting a littie over the | side and insert two (2) well fitting divi- 
first story. | sion boards, and you have three apartments 

The third, or half story, a3 it might be called, | each 6 x 12 x 12 inches, just large enough to re- 
is made in the form of a cap, fourteen inches ceive four frames, and right to be covered by a 
wide and twenty-two inches jong, inside mea- | honey box. Now insert your comb with brood 
sure, and any height desired, to accomodate one | and bees, and you have three nice little stocks, 
or two tiers of boxes, which I make after Quin- | each aiding to keep the other warm, and reauy 
by’s pattern, of glass set in posts, 7x 14 x 6 | to take charge of yourextra queen cells; and 


inches, outside measure. 

The frames I make ten by eleven inches | 
clear, inside measure, and set them in the hive 
so as to leave one-fourth of aninch space around 
and over them, and one inch beneuth, in the 
lirst story. In the second story (made shallow- 
er by one inch) the bottom of the frames comes 
down to within one-fourth of an inch of the top 
of the lower tier of frames. No honey-board 
between. I use thirteen frames, running cross- 
wise, in each story, save in the breeding season, 
it will do to use fourteen, all filled with worker 
comb, in the lower story. The frames in the 
second story, to be emptied as occasion permits, 
by the aid of the melextractor, may consist in 
part or altogether of drone comb; so that by 
the use of the two tiers of frames in the two 
stories, all worker comb can be selected for the 
first or breeding apartment. 

As all understand the use of surplus boxes, it 
only remains to show how usefully the first 
siory may, in a variety of ways be used alone. 

First. As, a stock hive, two entrances are ne- 
cessarily made through the sun side, about 
four to six inches from either end, and closed 
or regulated by ventila.ing buttons, metallic 
slides, movable blocks, or channelsin the bot- 
tom board, and these also answer for most other 
uses. Now, if extra warmth is desired, this 
first story covered with a lvose board 14 x 22 
inches, may be surruunded by a cheap rough 
case 16 x 24x18 inches, inside measure, and 
the vacant space filled with buckwheat hulls or 
some light material—thus making the hive, 
when rightly ventilated secure for fall keeping 
or even wintering out, and warm for early spring 


| (providing each queen, on becoming fertile, is 


left long enough to fill the combs with eggs), 
as good in proportion to their numbers, for box 
honey, as larger stocks. These little stocks, 
left in this way with their queens, and an extra 
box of honey vver them, will winter in a warm 
cellar just us well as large stocks. And, what a 
treat, three queens to a hive! for emergencies in 
the spring, or with which to start early artili- 
cial swarms. 

Third. To rear stocks from a nucleus, two 
division boards may be used, and a few combs 
with brood, bees, and a queen cell inserted in 
either end, and built up Gallup fashion. Then 
one division board may be left, and both queens 
wintered ; or one queen and both boards re- 
moved, and the stock treated as desired. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I doubt whether any other 
hive, so simple in construction, can combine so 
many valuable advantages. Mr. Hazen’s and 
Mr. Quinby’s new hives are nu doubt excellent 
of their kind. But at this stage, when the mel- 
extractor seems to promise such a saving of 
comb-building, an arrangement for the accom- 
modation of extra frames seems desirable, 
rather than one for surplus boxes. In my opin- 
ion, Mr. Gallup, in the crosswise frame, has 
hit upon the best general form, of which my 
preference is just a modification. 

I must say that I have received from Lang- 
stroth, Quinby, Gallup, and others (as anyone 
may) many useful hints ; and to me the impres- 
sion made is unpleasant, when any of these ex- 
perienced and useful men, in the art—or their 
work—is spoken of lightly or slightingly. If, 
after much effort, they have not reached the 





breeding. Later in the season, it may be desir- 


maximum, neither doubtless have others; and 
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ifany of us should attain to brighter ideas, we 
may after all be indebted to them for many of 
the seed thoughts which, under joint culture, 
have only grown a little. 

As regards patents, I could wish, with 
Quinby and Gallup, that a matter so simple as 
bee hive improvements were left untrammelled 
by conflicting claims. It may be justice to give 
leaders in the exposition of an important prin- 
ciple some such advantage; but for myself I can 
say lam amply repaid in honey and pleasure 
for any improvement which I can make, and 
am quite willing to reciprocate with the public 
for advantages which I may in like manner re- 
ceive in return. 

As a minister of the gospel, I magnify my of- 
fice, but am quite an enthusiast in bee-culture. 
And with good reason. For I know nothing 
beside so well calculated innnocently and 
profitably to rest a weary mind, as this. After 
long and intense application to necessary study, 
an hour’s airing and excitement in the bee- 
yard completely rejuvenates the jaded powers. 
So my bee-yard serves me for more than cash 
and pleasure; and, like Novice, I am long- 
ing with all bright anticipation for the sammer 
of 1869—while two to four feet of solid snow 
upon the ground, makes it necessary to keep 
bees housed as yet. But brighter skies an- 
nounce the spring at hand. 

‘*Come gentle spring, etherial milduess, come !”’ 


J. W. TRUESDELL. 
Warwick, P. Q, Cananpa, April 6, 1869. 








[For the American Bee Journal.] 
Wovice’s Reverses. 





Now, please, Mr. Editor, do not let the 
“knowing ones’’ say, aiter reading the above 
heading, *‘its just what we expected !'’- We are 
going to contess the whole, and then all can 
judge if it was altogether our own fault. 

When we last wrote you, we were going to 
winter our thirty-five stocks so ‘‘scientificaily”’ 
that we could’nt lose any. But, oh—well !— 
the truth is that 


** Man proposes, and God disposes,”’ 


in regard to bees as well as other events. 
Owing to a rush of business about the holidays, 
we reaily could not get our bees into that cellar 
(which we were going to keep so carefully at 
un even temperature of forty degrees), until 
just before New Year; so that they had been 
vut during a severe cold spell. Alter getting 
them in, in asatisfactory shape, we arranged the 
ventilation and temperature so, that they were 
as quiet and orderly as we could wish, for a 
few days. ‘Then the weather kept getting so 
much warmer, that we were obliged to raise 
the caps from the hives, and give all possible 
ventilation, as we mentioned in a former arti- 
cle. In this way we managed until along 
in February, when the weather became so de- 
cidedly ‘‘summery’’ that we thougut we should 
really be obliged to put them out, and were 
only deterred trom doing so by thiaking that 
it must certainly ‘‘come cold’’ soon, according 
to the prophecies of all the old farmers, that our 


winter had not come yet. So we waited for 
even acold night, to openthe doors and win- 
dows of the cellar; but even that would not 
come. 

Absut the last of February, one nooz, we 
made an examination and found the floor thick- 
ly strewn with dead bees, and many of the 
hives covered with a tarry excrement and emit- 
ting a most unpleasant smell. This decided us 
to set them out the next day, at alleevents, and 
we started away to business. But, while wallk- 
ing up street, we fell to musing how we had 
many times put off until to-morrow some disa- 
greeable piece of work and had afterwards re- 
pented, until we ended by wheeling about to- 
wards home, and immediately put every stock 
on its summer stand. We determined to make 
a thorough examination of every stock, regard- 
less of clothing; which we should have done, 
had not the weather turned so freezing cold 
before we had finished, that we were obliged to 
stop. We found many of the bees occupying 
the centre of a filthy mass of dead bees anu the 
substance before mentioned, which covered the 
combs and everything else—many of the bees 
crawling out of their hives anc dropping on 
the ground. 

Mr. Editor, what could we do? We thought 
ofthe bee disease, cleaned out the hives as 
well as we could, and tried to feed honey that 
had been gathered in June; but it did no good. 
All we could do, was to wait for a return of 
that unseasonuble warm weather, which we 
| have not seen yet, (and it is nowthe fifth of 
| April), unless we except a few days in Murch, 
when we induced what were left to work on 
rye and oat meal. Since that time they appear 
ail right. 

We have only thirteen stocks left out of tiir- 
ty-five ; and the dead include nearly all our 
heaviest stocks. The one: that produced the 
two hundred and three pounds of honcy last 
year was most lamented of all. 

Nearly all left plenty of honey, although some 
of them had consumed an immense amount by 
| the first of March. 
| A neighbor near by lost his only Italian 
| swarm, with the same symptoms, which re- 
| mained out all the winter. The hive contained 

very few bees, (as in fact was the case with 
| most of ours), but was nearly half full of scaled 
honey. 
| We dislike to think all this the result of our 
| ignorance ; but caonot see the difficulty, unless 
it was bad honcy, or because there was so little 
brood raised in the fall that nearly all our bees 
| were old. 
| Now, Mr. Editor, instead of those jars of 
| honey which we talked about, we are going to 
| see how soon we can build up our number 
again, with the aid of plenty of combs, honey, 
and the knewledge gained by three years’ ex- 
| perience, if we are only a NovIcE. 
| he first fifteen days of the new establish- 
| ment of a swarm in a hive are employed in the 
| mest active labo». There is sometimes as much 
| work dispatched in that littletime, as in all the 
| rest of the season that is proper for working. — 


| WHILDMAN. 
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[For the American BeeJournal.] | their legs just like pollen and carry it off, I pre- 
x sume to daub up the crevices, or to use it in 
Some Questions in Back WNumbers | some way as propolis. 

H. Nessir. 


Answered. Cynraiana, Ky., April 2, 1869. 








While reviewing some back numbers of the 
Bre Journat, I see on page 58, vol. 3, Mr. J. 
L. McCune asks two questions. Jirst—Will 
there generally be a noticeable difference in the 
markings of workers from mothers, one of| Mr. Eprror:—In the April number of the 
which is a pure Italian queen but mated with a | Journat, I find an article headed ** Mr. Kin- 
common drone; the other a common queen ma- | DER’s REPLY,’’ and containing over his signa- 
ted with an Italian drone ? | ture some references to statements made by Mr. 

I kept about half common bees and half Ital- Gallup, and an article headed ** Facts,’ which 
ians in my apiary for three years, to test the | appeared in the January number of the Jour- 
superiority of the two kinds; and had many | nat oyer my signature. I presume Mr. Gallup 
queens impregnated by drones of their opposite | is abundantly able to attend to his share of this 
color. The workers from black queens that | ‘‘reply.’’ 
mated with Italian drones seldom showed more| As regards the case in hand between Mr. 
than ¢wo bands; while the Italian queens that Kidder and myself, I have but a word to say. 
mated with biack drones, always produced some | He begins his reply to my ‘Facts’ by stating 
bees that showed three yellow rings. Judging that I have asserted certain things. This, to 
from observations made in my own apiary, my | put it mildly, is not a ‘Fact,’ as your readers 
opinion isthat the black queens, impregnated | will see for themselves by turning to page 135. 


{For the American Bee Journal. ] 


That Reply (?) 











by Italian drones, showed the fewest yellow | Mr. Kidder’s controversy should not be with 


rings. 

Second query:—Has any one, not raising | 
queens for sale, ever had bees to work freely on | 
red clover? 

I intend to raise Italian queens this coming | 
season, for sale; yet I will answer his question 
candidly, and Mr. McCune can take it for truth 
ornot. I have had Italian bees for six years, 
and live in asection of country that has hun- 
dreds of acres of red clover every year; and yet 
I have never seen bees gathering honey from it 
except in two years, 1862 and 1864. In 1862, I 
had no Italian bees, but had one hundred ad 
thirty’ colonies of black bees, and saw them | 
gathering honey from red clover for about three 
weeks. That was the best honey season we have 
had here for twenty years or more, The red 
clover blossoms were filled almost to overflow- 
ing with honey, and I often saw two bees fill- | 
ing their sacs from one blossom, and then leave 
honey in the little tubes that they could not 
reach. In 1864, I saw both Italian and black 
bees work on red clover for a few days, in the 
forenoon, but never since. 

I have bought queens from Mr. Langstroth, 
but cannot get their progeny to gather honey 
from red clover. It may be that his soil is so 
poor that the blossoms are short, or produce 
more honey than mine. 

In the same volume, some beekeeper whose 
name I have forgotten, inquiresif paint will 
prevent bees from sticking the honey-board fast 
to the upper bars of the frames? No! I have 
tried it with both the black and the Italian bees. 
They stick it just as fast, with the paint, as 
without it. 

Some tell us that fresh paint is so offensive to. 
bees, that they will leave the hive if a swarm 
is put in one freshly painted. I have, on some 
half dozen occasions, put bees in hives just 
painted, and they all went to work the same as 
in other hives. have often had bees come 
where I was painting, and stick the paint on 





me, but with the Judge and Clerk of the United 
States Circuit Court—they being the parties 
who make the assertion that the suit in ques- 
tion ‘*was brought to a final bearing upon 
pleadings and proof!’ With all due deference 
to Mr. K., I would submit that officials are in a 
position to know what were the facts, quite as 
well as Mr. Kidéer; and the public will be apt 
to accept their official verdict in preference to 
any mere assertions of one who, atter boasting- 
ly advertising that he was defending the suitand 
prepared to show various things, ‘‘if Mr. Otis 
would let the suit come to trial,’’ now faces 
about and states that the suit went by default, 
Mr. “‘ Austin dceming it advisable to pay no 
more regard to it.”’ 

I will not occupy more of your valuable 
space, it being very plain that Mr. Kidder must 
join issue with Judge and Clerk, in place of 
with me. They are the parties who state offi- 
cially the ‘facts’? which Mr. K. will find need 
a better reply that bare assertions which are 
directly copirary to ‘‘facts.’” They are of the 
impression that the defendant was adjudged to 
pay damages and costs ; and they are in a posi- 
tion to know. I take their word for it, not hav- 
ing been present at the trial, and Mr. Otis being 
no ‘‘agent’’ of Mr. Langstroth, but the owner 
of the patent for the territory in which Mr, 
Austin lived. 

James T. LANGsTRrora. 

OxrorD, But.eR Co, Onro, April 6, 1869. 





When straggling bees come into a room, if 
the upper sash of the window be pulled down, 
they will presently go out again. But where 
windows are not so constructed, the bees should 
be gently brushed down to that part which does 
open, or otherwise thc y will beat themselves to 
death against the glass, as they always ascend 
to the upper part, where the most light is.— 
Keys. 
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[For the American Bee Journal. ] 


Galiup on the Kidder Case. 





Mr. Eprtor :—It appears that our friend K. 
P. Kidder is still alive. In the April number 
of the BEE JOURNAL, page 195, he says: ‘I 
have no recollection of supplying Mr. Gallup 
with queens,’’ &c. Inthe springof 1864, Mr. 
Joseph Bates, of Fond-du-lac, ( Wis.) sent five 
dollars to Mr. Kidder for an Italian queen, and 
when said queen arrived, I took her out of the 
shipping box and introduced her to a black 
colony for Mr. Bates. Now fora description of 
said queen. She had one very narrow stripe 
around her abdomen, and the next ring was 
tinged a trifle about half around the abdomen ; 
the rest of the abdomen was as black as any tar 
Iever saw. At the time of introducing her, I 
unhesitatingly pronounced her to be not over 
one-fifth blood Italian; but we concluded to 
wait for her progeny. In about four weeks we 
examined the brood, and on about one out of 
every dozen we thought we could see a small 
stripe, but we were not sure. We both ex- 
amined to see that the queen we introduced was 
there; and there she proved to be, just as black 





as ever. Inthe December number,I did not 
think that anything less than half a stripe was 
worth mentioning. 

Mr. Kidder further says that he gives his cus- 
tomers a warranty that the majority of workers 
from his queens shall have three distinct bands 
or stripes. Now I have seen queens that all of 
their workers show the three distinct bands or | 
stripes, and all those that produce any workers | 
with less than three stripes, I pronounced im- 
pure every time. Those stripes, too, can be 
seen without multiplying glasses. | 

You may ask why did not Mr. Bates send for | 
another queen ? Answer, becauseI considered 
a warrantry from a man that would send out | 


e | 
such a queen as pure, good for nothing; and I | 


am still of that opinion. I can see no possi- | 
bility of any chance for mistake in such a case. | 
There is a possibility for an honcst person to 
send out an impure queen, impure from being 
impurely impregnated; but to send out sucha 
queen as I have described, needs no comment. | 

Mr. Kidder has been very unfortunate in | 
another particular. He has advertised small 
packages of pure Alsike clover seed, at twenty- | 
five cents per package ; and in every case that | 
has come under my observation, or that I have | 
been informed of, it has persisted in growing | 
common white clover, instead of Alsike. 

I will further state that Ihave seen several | 
stocks of Italians, where the queens were ob- 
tained from Mr. Kidder, owned by different in- 
dividuals, and have never seen any that I con- 
sidered pure. But I am not going to assert that 
he never sent out any pure ones. 

About that suit. I received, froma friend, 
what I understand to be a copy of a judgment ; 
and I mentioned it as I did, for the purpose of 
drawing out Mr. Kidder. I wished to sec what 
he had to say on the question. Mr. Langstroth 
has had published on page 135, a true copy of 
said judgment, and that does not correspond 





with Mr. Kidder’s statement at all. In fact it 
is just the reverse. If this Wm. D. Shipman 
is a myth, and said decision also, it would be 
very easy for Mr. Kidder to proveit so. Utica, 
N. Y., is certainly not a myth, for I have been 
there. I do not understand as Mr. Kidder does, 
about the ‘‘proofs and pleadings-’? That is, I 
do not accept the copy of the judgment as Mr. 
Langstroth’s assertion, but as a matter of Court 
record, which Mr. Kidder’s mere assertion can- 
not overthrow or disprove. Furthermore, if 
said judgment was taken by default, it will be 
found so recorded, or else they do business 
differently at Utica from any Court of record 
that I ever knew anything about. The records 
are kept expressly for the purpose of showing 
the facts. 

If the plaintiff in the above mentioned suit 
paid the costs, he was more liberal than the gen- 
erality of plaintiffs would be in such cases. But 
perhaps the defendant was like the Dutchman’s 
dog, not worth one cent. The Dutchman sueda 
man for killing his dog, and swore in Court that 
the dog was not worth one cent., but since the 
man was so mean as to kill the dog, he wanted 
every cent the dog was worth. 

The reader will see also that Mr. Kidder tacitly 
admits that his hive, at the time of said suit, 
was an infringement on Mr, Langstroth’s rights; 
as he has seen fit to make an alteration in his 
hive or frames, so as to avoid an infringement. 
I was informed, about two years ago, that Mr. 
Kidder was obliged or saw fit to make said al- 
teration, since Mr. Langstroth obtained his re- 


| issue. 


By the way, why does not Mr. Quinby or 
Mr. Langstroth procure some of Mr. Kidder’s 
superior stock of Italians—say the light colored 
ones for which he got up the patent cuts, and 
then accused Professor Flanders of stealing his 
thunder or his patent cut ? 

If any farmer wishes to know what Mr. Kid- 
der’s patent bee preserver is, he can take his 
fanning mill screen, remove the honey-board 
and place the screen over the hive, fasten up 
the entrance, and he will hdve it. But let him 


look out, or Kidder will prosecute him for mak- 


ing use of his patent. Oh, humbug, what a 
jewel thou art ! 
ELisnhaA GALLUP. 
Osaer, OHIO. 





[For the American Bee Journal. ]} 


Mr. Eprror :—In perusing the Beg Jour- 
NAL, I notice many plans suggested to prevent 


| the production of dronesin hives. Perhaps it 


may be interesting to some of your readers to 
know the process I pursue to that end. 

In the spring, before the bees begin to gather 
stores, I take out the frames, and cut out all the 
pieces of drone comb, supplying their places 
with worker comb. Thereby the object is at- 
tained at very small cost; and stocks so treated 
ever after produce very few drones. 

J. C. WEDGE. 

Fonp-pu-Lac, WI1s. 





Among the ancients, Aristomachus contem- 
plated bees for the space of fifty-eight years. 
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{For the American Bee Journal.] 


Cost of Erood. 





Mr. Eprtror :—I would like to get the opin- 
ion of some who have experience with frame 
hives, about the amount of honey it takes to 
raise a thousand young bees from the egg till 
they are capped over. 

My becs lost in weight, from August 4th to 
24th, or in sixteen days, eleven pounds each, or 
eleven ounces per day, viz: 

No. 1, with about 7,000 drones, 11} Ibs. 

No. 2, witha young queen and 1,900 drones, 
9 lbs. 

Nos. 3 and 4, with 5,000 drones, each, 11 Ibs. 





They had gained, from July 2 to August1, 
over thirty pounds each, and probably had a 
large amount of brood to feed. The number of | 


drones was estimated from the brood previous- | 


ly inthe combs. From appearances outside the | 
hive, I should not have judged there were over | 
four or five hundred drones in each. From the 
Cifference of two pounds, in sixteen days, in 
favor of the hives with few drones, it would ap- 
pear that the usual number cost the apiarian 
two ounces per day, or twelve pounds of honey 
for three months to each hive, besides the cost 
of raising the brood, and the value of the 
workers that might have been raised instead. | 
I will guess, till some one gives me reliable in- 

formation, that it takes two pounds of honey | 
and pollen to carry one thousand yourg workers 
through their first ten days. 

The average weight of my stocks, deducting 
hives, honey taken, &c., was 48} lbs. on the 
8th of August, and 37} lbs. on the 24th of that 
month. On the 16thof November, when they 
were put in the cellar, they weighed 25 Ibs. 
each. On the 29th of January, I weighed two 
hives, the lightest and the heaviest, and found 
they had lost 4} Ibs. each, or sixty-eight ounces 
in seventy-four days. The honey-boards were 
raised one-fourth of an inch on small blocks, 
and the entrance holes stopped with cotton. 

According to A. Brown’s account of Winter- 
ing Bees, in the Bez JouRNAL, Vol. 3, page 225, 
his bees consumed in the cellar from 100 ounces 
to 268 ounces in 120 days, or from one to two 
and a half ounces per day. The amount over 
one ounce a day, was probably used in February 
and March, in raising brood. Now if any ob- 
server can tell how much brood his bees had in 
February and March, till they were set out, 
counting fifty to the squareinch, and how much 
they lost in weight more than in the first half of 
the winter, we could calculate very accurately 
what a thousand young bees cost. 

Last year, March 7th, my frame hive had 300 
brood, some capped over when I set them out. 
April 20th, they had no eggs or brood of any 
aze. They had lost two ounces a day from 
Feb. 13th, or 8} lbs. in sixty-seven days, leav- 
ing 11 lbs. in hive. On the 1st of May, when 
eleven days out, they had 1,300 bees capped 
over, showing that liberty hastens breeding. If 
it takes two pounds of honey to a thousand, a 
hive that has 30,000 brood in the comb when 
they swarm, as some have, besides as many 





previously hatched, to make two stocks, they 
must have used 120 pounds, perhaps half 
pollen. When the amount is known, we can 
judge better how long to set our bees out, be- 
fore we expect them to find honey—according 
to the weight of hive, and what we could afford 
to feed. 
Henry D. MINER. 
Wasnineton Harzsor, Wis. 





{For the American Bee Journal], 


A New Style Langstroth Hive. 





Mr. Eprror :—Several correspondents, ia the 
JOURNAL for April, describe hives which they 
have devised, claiming for them a large amount 
of room.for surplus honey boxes. Now I have 
a new style of the Langstroth hive, (I call it 
the Langstroth hive, because I use the Langs- 
troth movable comb frames in it,) which has as 
much, if not more, room for honey boxes than 
either Mr. Quinby’s or Mr. Hazen’s. At any 
| rate all that is necessary to increase the box 
/ room to any desired extent, isto make the cap 
| large enough to cover all the boxes that can be 
| placed about the brood chamber. I have so ar- 
| ranged the frames that the boxes, when in, are 
only three-fourths of an inch from the brood 
comb; and, by removing the honey-board, they 
can be placed half an inch nearer the brood, 
thus giving the beesa clear passage to them. 

The hive is simply this—a brood chamber 
| seventeen inches deep by fourteen inches from 
| front to rear, and nine inches from side to side, 
_is placed on a movable bottom board. The 
| boxes are placed on the sides of the brood 
| chamber ; and, if desired, can be placed on the 
| top also. The frames run crosswise of the hive, 
and not from front to rear,as they doin all 
_other movable comb hives. As the boxes are 
| on the sides of the hive, it will be seen that 
| when the bees return from the field, they will 

not have tocrowd up through the combs to 
‘reach the boxes, but can pass up the sides of 
| the hive, and enter any box they wish to. I 
| use thirty-six three pound boxes on this hive at 
| one time, and placethem only on the sides, I 
| consider that this number of boxes is enough 

for a stock of bees at one time, and do not use 
any on the top, as the full ones can be taken off 
and replaced by empty ones. 

This hive winters bees well on their summer 
stands ; and, as it is double, it needs no protec- 
tion from the weather, summer or winter. Bees 
in this hive did not cluster on the outside dur- 
ing the hot weather we had at the last of June 
and the first of July, last season. 

I will not describe this hive more minutely 
now ; but will do so at some time when I have 
cuts to illustrate it. 


H. ALLEY. 
Wenuam, Mass. 





There is scarcely a village in the country 
that might not readily keep as many bives of 
bee: as there are dwelling houses in it, 
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[For the American Bee Journal.) 
Dyentery, or No Dysentery. 





I see in the February number of the Bez 
JOURNAL, page 145, friend Gallup’s article on 
the prevention of dysentery. He starts out by 
saying that his bees never have ‘‘dysentery;”’ 
and that he has come to the conclusion that 
there is no such disease. Here, he thinks, 
friend Puckett will say—‘' that is more of Gal- 
lup’s buncom.’’ Now friend Puckett does not 
say so, but he does say that it is a small squib 
of Gallup’s ‘“‘gas,’’ mixed-with a thin slice of 
his ‘‘nonsense.’’? Let us see what there is in 
his article. He says dysentery is not a disease, 
‘but a condition of the hive or swarm.”’ Well, 
suppose it is, if the ‘‘condition’’ of the swarm 
is not the disease, it may have something to do 
with producing it. It makes no difference 


what produces it;it is nevertheless a disease | 


after itis produced. Friend Gallup says it is 
not a disease,”’ and then gives the remedy. He 
states that his bees used to have it twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, but ‘‘they know better 
now.’’ Of course his bees ‘‘know bettcer’’ than 
to have any disease; but that does not prove 


that three is no such disease as dysentery. | 
May not other people’s bees, not so well traincd | 


as friend Gallup’s, have the disease? Wasita 
‘“‘disease,”? twenty-five or thirty years ago, be- 
fore friend Gallup’s bees learned to ‘‘know bet- 


ter 2”? Well, if so, may it not be a disease still | 


amongst bees that have not the scientific knowl- 
edge that friend Gallup thinks his bees have ac- 
quired? A Jate swarm that has thin watery 
honey, he thinks may have dysentery. Where 
did the late swarm get the thin honey. Is not 


an carly swarm just as liable to gather such | 


honey, if it is secreted in the flowers? Beesdo 
not make honey. They gather it just as they 
find it in the blossoms, and an early swarm will 
gather just the same kind of honey that a late 
one will; and if they partake of it as food, are 


they not just as liable to have the dysentery as | 


a late swarm, though they may have some good 
honey, that was gathercd in the fore part of the 


season ? And let us suppose sucha case. Sup- | 


pose all the honey that was secreted in the flow- 
ers in a whole season was thin and watery (as 
it was last season,) would it not be apt to give 
everybody’s bees the disease that friend Gallup 
says does not exist? Of course it would, un- 
less the owners had taught those bees to **know 
better.”’ The condition of the hive or swarm 
has nothing to do with the secretion of honey 
in the flowers. There is no disease either 
among bees, animals, or the human race, that 
exists independent of a cause to produceit. A 
disease of any kind isa condition of the sub- 
ject, and not a thing. 
B. PuckKETT. 
Wrycxester, Inp., Feb. 15, 1869. 





The principal reason why bees have not been 
reared in greater numbers in this country, is, 
the almost total neglect of them, by gentlemen 
of property. 








[For the American Bee Journal. } 
Bees in Minnesota. 





Mr. Ep:Tor :—I am greatly interested in all 
kinds of information in regard to becs. I have 
kept bees here in Minnesota longer, by many 
years, than any other person, having been en- 
gaged in it over twenty-six years; andI have 
| more colonies now than any other person here 
that I know of, as I am wintering more than 
| two hundred colonies. All these are in well 
made and painted hives, with movable frames. 
| A large portion of my stock is Italianized, 
} from a queen purchased from Messrs. Lang- 
stroth & Son. 

I think this a good country for bees to in- 
crease in and store honey, when once through 
our long winters; though from some cause, they 
/ have not stored as much surplus honey for 
three years past, as they formerly did. It is 
probably owing to some change in the climate, 
or greater variableness of the weather. The 
| fore part of last season was splendid for bees. 
| Mine commenced swarming on the 22d of May, 

and continued until they had thrown off a hun- 
| dred swarms by the middleof June. They con- 
tinued to do well until the dry hot weather par- 
| ched up all the flowers. Then fora long time 
they had nothing to work upon but honcy dew, 
till the rains brought out the fall flowers in great 
‘abundance. It was then, however, too cold 
for the beesto do much. Hence a portionof 
my stocks were quite light. at the end of the sea- 
| son, though the remainder had honey enough 
—such as it was. 

Early in June, after the white clover was in 
full bloom, I noticed that the bees were gather- 
ing honey and building comb faster than I had 
ever known before at that time of the year. I 
examined the clover and all other flowers near 
| by, in the morning, and found no bees at work 
|on theminthe fore part of the day, and but 
few in the afternoon ; and I could follow the 
bees by theirloud humming, when high in the 
air out of sight, until they reached the oats and 
willows. There the bees were seen gathering 
this sweet stuff from the leaves. I climbed up 
some of the trees and saw, above this honey, on 
the underside of the leaves any number of plant 
lice, and supposed they produced the sweet 
stuff which the bees were gathering. Persons 
who live several miles from here told me that 
there was great quantities of it almost every- 
where during the hot, dry weather, but when 
the rains came on it all disappeared. 

This honey would granulate in a few days 
after it was gathered, forming course grains, but 
does not become solid or hard. Itis not good, 
has a sickening taste, and will spoil all the good 
honey in the hive. It tastes like some of the 
poorer qualities of sugar from the Indies. I 
do not know how the bees will winter on it ; 
but as it is about all they have, Iam very suspi- 
cious of it. I do not know but that it may have 
something to do with the losses that took place 
last fall, and fear it may affect the wintering. 
My bees are very uneasy, and many of them are 
crawling out and being lost on the ground. It 
has been the warmest winter we have had since 
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I have been here. My bees were put away from 
frost, as we expected it wou'd be as cold as 
asual; and they have been very warm in spite 
of all Tcould do. If they all perish, all well. 
They cost me but little, as I got them from the 
woods, and can do the same again. 
Jonn A. Forp. 
Newport (Mrxn.) March 9, 1869. 








[For the American Bee Journal.] 


The Season and Bees in Mississippi. 





Mr. Eprtor :—I have to report that the last 
season, in this vicinity, was a poor one for bees, 
though I cannot complain much. I started with 
seventeen colonies, and increased their number 
to about forty, besides getting about four hun- 
dred pounds of honey. 

My greatest difficulty was with my bees build- 
ing drone comb. Nearly all my stocks would 
build more or less drone comb, at all times 
during the summer; the new swarms, whether 
natural or artificial, the same as the rest. My 


queens are all young, and [ think prolific. I | 


have increased my swarms in the way Gallup 
directs, in his article on straight combs in the 
February number of the BEE JouRNAL, by 
using division boards and putting one empty 
frame between two full ones; but still I got 
nearly as much drone as brood comb. The bees 
would generally begin worker comb, and build 
down from two to four inches, and then change 
to drone comb—nay, would oftentimes begin with 
drone comb. The strongest swarms built as 
much drone comb as the weakest, if not more. 


My only remedy was the free use of the knife, | 


using the comb cut out for the honey boxes. 
Of course this retarded the work of the bees; 
but it was better than raisinz s) many drones, 

My bees filled only a few boxes, preferring to 
store in the body of the hive. They would not 
fill boxes, as in otber seasons, although strong 
in numbers and gathering honey. 

An infallible rule, by which beekeepers could 
compel their bees to build all worker combs, 
and those all straight, would be worth a great 
deal of money. I think friend Gallup must try 
again to fit my case. 

As to straight combs, I will relate my expe- 
rence, when younger. At that time I was san- 
guine, and ready to try every new thing that 
offered in the shape of hives. Among other 
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[For the American Bee Journal.} 


J. M. Beebe’s Bee Feeder. 





Mr. Eprror :—Ih compliance with many 1n- 
vitations received by letter from readers of the 
| JouRNAL, I will attempt to describe my bee- 
| feeder, as I promised to do. 

, The illustration represents the feeder with the 
_ glass top partly removed. Itis composed of a 
box containing three compartments for furnish- 
ing the bees with water, rye flour, and sugar 
‘syrup, at the same time. Each compartment is 
| provided with a tin vat movable at pleasure. 

The vats to contain the liquids are furnished 

with floats to prevent the bees drowning. C 
| represents a central passage way, through 

which the bees gain access to the food. A rep- 
_ resents a slide door by which the passage way 
| is closed when the feeder is to be filled. Drep- 
| presents a movable glass top, for the purpose of 
closing the top of the feeder, attracting the bees, 
and readily discerning when the food is gone. 

This feeder is cheap, simple in construction, 
and may be used on any hive. 

Early in spring I feed each colony of bees one- 
| fourth pound of sugar daily, to promote breed- 

ing. Iftheir store of honey is light, I feeda 
little more. They work readily on rye flour, 
, until pollen can be obtained abroad. Bees re- 
| quire a considerable amount of water when they 
-are rearing brood largely. Last season my 

thirty colonies consumed three pints daily, 
| averaging one day with another, as long as I 
|fed. It will be readily seen that by furnishing 
| bees with water, rye flour, and sugar syrup in 
| early spring, we not only promote rapid breed- 
| ing, but we save the lives of many old bees, 
; that might otherwise be compelled to go in 
| search of the necessary food, and fall victims to 


' 
} 





hives that I tried was one, in which the bees | the chilling winds of spring. I am fully confi- 
entered at the top; at the ridge so to speak, asit | dent that by feeding, my bees commence swarm- 
had a double roof like a house. It had no par- | ing much eurlier. I have had my hives so 
ticular advantage that I know of; but I well re- | crowded with bees, that they hung on the out- 
member that, in all those hives, the combs were | side of the hive before the apple trees were in 
invariably worker comb and straight, and built | bloom, and drones were flying on the 10th day 
across the roof the way rafters are placed in| of May. When feeding is once commenced, it 
houses. This would indicate that frames} should be continued every day until white 
which come to a point at the top, would secure | cluver or other honey-producing piants yielda 
straight and worker combs, better than any | sufficient supply, or the bees may kill off their 
other form. Lintend, the coming summer, to | drones and even destroy the unmatured brood, 
make some experiments with this end in view. | whith would be a great disadvantage. If any 
J. Tomurxson. | of the readers of the JourNAL do not fully un- 


Newsoury, Miss. derstand the desciiption given, by writing to 





| 
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me and enclosing a stamp, by return mail I will [For the American Bee Journal. } 
—— explain more fully what is not under- That Bee Disease. 
' J. M. Bree. 
Casapaca, N. Y. The first account came in the form of some- 


thing that looked like a hoax—‘' Mysterious Ez. 
odus of Honey Bees in Kentucky! Put the 
[For the American Bec Journal.] — — — all anaes this sto: y has van- 
: . ished under the array of facts, going to show 
A Possible Cause of the Bee Disease. | that throughout mean Snel Ohio and Indiana, 
and a large part of Kentucky, the bees are al- 
Mr. Eprror:—I am a readerof the Brez| most without exception, dead. Dead, with 
JOURNAL, and also a beekeeper and very much plenty of honey in their hives, and in the mild- 
interested in beeculture. I see by the Journat | ¢st winter known for years, 
that a disease or something else is destroying I have at this time no explanation to offer, not 
the bees in many parts of the country, and learn | having had an opportunity personally to exam- 
from the February number that in many locali- | ine any case of the disease. Our own apiary of 
ties the devastation has been very great. I | Italian bees is untouched by its ravages, while 
| 











made a little discovery in my bees last summer, | nearly every stock of black bees in this vicinity 
which may perhaps throw some light on the | is dead; but whether from disease or want of 
subject. Whether it is anything new or not [ | stores, it is hard to say. 
cannot tell; but this is certain, that Ihave not| Last season was in this locality a disastrous 
read anything written on the subject as yet that | one for bees. Owing tu a combination of mis- 
furnishes any satisfactory explanation. If you | fortunes, they closed the season without any 
see proper to publish what 1 have to say you | Swarming, with no box or surplus honey, and, 
are welcome to do so, and let it go for what it | in the case of black bees, without enough stores 
is worth. to carry them through the winter. It therefore 
I have not suffered materially from the myste- | happens that the black bees are gone, and the 
rious malady hitherto, but last summer and fall | honey ditto; and whetber they had ‘the dis- 
I noticed a good many dead bees around my | ease”’ or not, no man knoweth. 
hives, especially in the morning. I went toex-| For many weeks we received daily letters of 
amining some of them, and, to my surprise, in | inquiry in regard to the disease, from those 
the abdomen of almost every bee that I exam- | whose bees were attacked, but could give no 
ined, I found a living worm or maggot, nearly | remedy, not knowing the cause The symp- 
or quite an eighth of an inch long. The head toms, as described, varied a great deal in differ- 
portion or that part which I took to be the head, 


| ent cases ; but a summing up of the whole pre- 
was much larger than the rest of the worm. | vents me from subscribing to the “oid age” 
From the head it gradually tapered back to a} theory as a complete explanation. I think that 
point. On the largest end, or head, of thismag- | theory tells about Lalf the story. 

got there were two very minute black dots, re- | Many of the accounts received speak of the 
sembling eyes. This maggot is found in the | Italians as partially «xempt from the ravages of 
upper part of the bee’s abdomen, and by taking | the disease. Our own, as above statcd, have 
the bee in my fingers, and drawing it apart, the | escaped eotirely, while we learn this spring that 
worm can be readily detected. When taken | on every side of them the black bees are gone, 
out and Jaid on the band, it could be seen to ex- | in some cases leaving considerable honey in ac- 
pand and-contract in a very lively manner. cessible parts of the hive. Your readers will be 

A beekeeping friend of mine put some of the | interested in reading the following extracts 
dead bees in a glass bottle, and in a short time | from a letter dated February 19, trom E. L. 
th's maggot hatched, producing a fly nearly as | Grant, of Boone county, Kentucky: 
large as what is called the Hessian fly—a perfect ‘“*Inmy county there were perhaps fifteen 
insect. hundred stands of black bees, and as far as I 

Now, does this worm destroy the bee, and if | know not one of them has lived up to this date. 
it does, will it not destroy a whole colony, as In sight of my house were last fall seventy-five 
well as a few bees? In some localities I could | stands of black bees, every one of which 1s now 
not find any of them in the fall, after it became | dead. 
cool enough to prevent the bees from flying, **T had a large stand of black bees in fine 
My opinion is that if it would kill afew bees, | condition, in the fall. It perished, leaving 
it might destroy a whole swarm just as well, I | about twenty pounds ofhoney. I had the only 
ineline to believe that the waste of a swarm | stand of Italiansin the county. My Italian 
during the summer months, is occasioned by | stand is in fine condition, briskly at work every 
this maggot, more than by all other causes com- | fine day, carrying in pollen; and I am fully 
bined. convinced that the Italian is ‘tthe Bee.”’ 

Will not the readers of the BEE JOURNAL in- If the Italians have gencrally, as here, andin 
vestigate this matter next ‘season, to ascertain | the case of Mr. Grant, withstood the discase 
whether this maggot prevails to any consider-| and refused to join in the ‘‘mysterious ex- 
able extent in the apiaries of the country ? I | odus,’? we have another recommendation for 
would like to know whether any one else has|them. What isthe experience of others having 
observed anything of this kind among his bees. | them in the infected district ? 

H. B. ParILBrRoox. J. T. LANGsTRroTH. 

East SanspornTon, N. H., March 15, 1869. Oxrorp, Onto, Merch 10, 1869. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] | that the queen finds less enjoyment while lay- 


Items of Various Kinds. 





Tue Bee DISEASE. 


That bee disease, so far.as my knowledge ex- | 
tends, has not appeared in Canada, and I hope | 
it will not, as we have already sufficient draw- | 


backs to beekeeping. Having never seen any- 
thing of the kind, I am quite unprepared to say 
what the cause is, or what the remedy. How- 
ever, I cannot believe it to be poisonous honey, 
scarcity of honey, or barrenness of queen. 
Why should poisonous honey, such as could 


cause the disease, have been gathered for the | 


first time last season? Scarcity of honey and 
barrenness of queen are contingencies too com- 
mon to be productive of such fatal results. The 
same may be said of ‘‘ want of pollen’’ as the 
cause. Has there never been a want of pollen 
before ? Why should this want occur last sea- 
son? Were not flowers as abundant asin other 
seasons, and as productive of pollen, even if 
not of honey. Neither can I accept my friend 
Dadant’s ‘‘probable cause ’’—constipation; that 
is, if constipation is produced, as he is inclined 
to believe, ‘‘ by a sudden and great fall of tem- 
perature, while the abdomen of the bees is filled 
with feces.’’ 
great and as sudden a fall of temperature, as 
was experienced last September ? 


been arrived at. 


FouLBroop. 


I know of but one apiary in the Province of 
Ontario, where foulbrood exists. There may 
be others, but not to my knowledge. This 
apiary is owned by Mr. Thayer, of Georgetown. 
In the fall of 1867, being in that vicinity, I 
called on Mr. Thayer, and with him examined 
several stocks of bees, two of which were badly 
affected with foulbrood. I tried to induce him 
to destroy the hives and stocks entirely ; but he 
being unwilling to doso, I cut out all the affected 
combs and left the stocks to live or die. Mr. 
Thayer had I think at that time some fifty stocks. 
I cannot say whether others were affected or not, 
or how far the disease had spread among his 
bees, not having heard from there of late. Mr. 
Thayer now takes the BEE JourNAL, and it is 
to be hoped that he will see to it, and rid his 
apiary of the disease. 


CANDIED HONEY. 


Friend A. J. Root, in the current volume of 
the Bre JournAL, page 179, thinks that candied 
honey, after being melted by submitting it toa 
temperature of 206° F., will not candy again. 
My experience has been that it will. If Mr. 
Root will put his honey into jars, and then 
bring it nearly toa boiling heat, and seal it up 
as fruit is sealed, it will not candy. At least, 
I have kept it thus for two years, as clear and 
fine as the day it was sealed up. 


QueENs Layine Drone anp WoRKER Ecos. 


On page 198, of the current volume of the 
Bee JourNAL, Mr. Dadant says—‘‘I think 


Do we not frequently have as, 


It appears to | 
me that the true cause of the disease has not yet ' 


_ ing in drone than in worker cells ; and that she 
lays in drone cells only when compelled by 

want of room, or when hurried by the desire of 
| Jaying in the height of the breeding season.’’ 
| I do not know whether the queen finds any en- 
| joyment in laying in drone cells, but I do know 
that a queen will Jay in drone cells when not 
compelled by want of room, and this not in the 
height of the breeding season. . 

In reply to Mr. R. Bickford, in the Bre 
JOURNAL of February, 1868, page 147, I submit 
that if the queen Jays in worker cells because 
| she understands that by so doing she will pro- 
duce a worker or female progeny; then she lays 
in drone cells because she understands that by 
so doing she will produce a worker or male pro- 
geny. Logical conclusion. The same under- 
standing that causes her to lay in worker ce.]s, 
in order to produce workers, would cause her to 
| open the mouth of the seminal sac, in order to 

produce fertilized or worker eggs; and when 
' laying in drone cells, in order to produce drones, 
would cause her to close it, in order to produce 
| unfertilized or drone eggs. It can require no 
more knowledge to open and shut the seminal 
duct, than it does to open and shut the oviduct. 

Aguin—if the queen instinctively lays in 
worker cells, then she instinctively lays in drove 
cells. Logical conclusion. The same instinct 
| that causes her to lay in worker cells, in order 
that workers may be produced, would cause her 
to open the mouth of the seminal sac, in order 


| that impregnated or worker eges may be deposit- 


ed ; and, when laying in drone cells, it would 
cause her to close the mouth of the seminal sac, 
in order that unimpregnated or drone eggs be 
deposited. If instinct causes the oviduct to 
open and shut, it — cause the seminal duct 
to open and shut. e wise ones, either deny 
the premises, and say the queen does not lay at 
all, or accept the conclusion. 

J. H. Tomas. 

BRooKLIN, ONTARIO. 





{For the American Bee Journal.] 


Mr. Eprtor :—R. Bickford’s troubles, de- 
scribed in the February number, haye induced 
me to send you my plan of getting bees out of 
honey boxes. 

Place an empty barrel anywhere about the 
apiary to suit your convenience. Remove the 
boxes from the hives, and place them in it; then 
lay a dark cloth over the top of the barre), leav- 
ing a space at one side just large enough for one 
or two bees to crawl out at atime. You may 
then leave for other work, and return at your 
leisure, without fear of finding any honey car- 
ried away by robbing bees. 

Ihave tried this plan several years, sometimes 
placing a dozen boxes in a barrel at one time ; 
and never yet knew a beeto return to the bar- 
rel for honey, or a cell to be uncapped by its 
own or other bees. 

If any one has a cheaper, quicker or easier 
way that is not patented, I should like to hear 
of it. 

Joun L. Rice. 





RENSSELAERVILLE, N. Y. 
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(For Our American Bee Journal. 


Facts for Bee Men. 





In the Report of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for the year 1863, page 539, R. Colvin 
says :—‘‘It should never be lost sight of that, 
although the drone progeny of a queen reared 
from a pure Italian egg, but impregnatec by an 
impure or even nstive drone, may be pure Ital- 
ian, (which is now considered by Europeans, 


as well as many American breeders, as an es- | 


tablished fact).’? Now, I do not agree with R. 


Colvin, L. L. Langstroth, and others, that a | 
queen thus impregnated, can produce any pure | 
progeny, either male or female. I tried that | 


process several years ago, until I was satisfied 
they did not produce pure progeny. 

Nor do I believe in the doctrine that the size 
of the cells has anything to do with the fecun- 
dation of the eggs, by pressure. As the queen 
backs into the the cells, to deposit her eggs, I 
have frequentiy seen her depositing eggs in 


cells just commenced ; eggs sticking out as far | 


as the edge of the cells. There can be no pres- 
sure of her abdomen at all. Those eggs thus 
laid in worker cells, invariably hatch workers. 
I would advise all who wish to keep their 
bees pure, not to breed from drones whose 
mother is impurely fertilized. 
Bees can be improved by careful breeding, as 


well as any other stock. Whilst at Kelley’s | 
Island, raising queens in 1866, I commenced by | 
picking out of the first lot of queens hatched, | 


one queen. She was very large and light-color- 
ed. After she had deposited eggs six days, I 
removed her and let her bees construct queen 
cells from her eggs. When they were capped 


over, I cut them out and inserted them in nu- | 


clei. When they hatched, I picked out the lar- 
gest and lightest-colored again, and so on until 
IT had raised the eighth generation that year. 
In 1867, I raised five generations, and in 1868, 
five more—making eighteen generations in 
three years. 

Most of the queens thus raised I put in my 


{For the American Bee Journal.] 


Reply to Mr. J. H. Thomas on tho 
Purity of the Queen. 





In contradiction of the theory of Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, as given in the March number of 
the BEE JoURNAL, and which scems to meun 
that all queens whose workers have three rings, 
| have mated with pure drones; I maintain, as I 
have already stated inthe September number of 
| the JOURNAL, that color alone 7s not sufficient to 
establish the purity of the queens ; but that the 
slender form, the tapering abdomen, and the 
thick greyish hairs around the abdomen arc ne- 
cessary also. 

No doubt friend Thomas has only purely im- 
pregnated queens in his apiary; at least he 
| thinks so. But there are in his vicinity some 
careless bee-keepers; let us suppose that one 
of his pure drones mates with a black queen ; 
the progeny will be half-breed. If that balt- 
breed progeny mate with a pure drone, the 
| daughters will be three-fourths Italian, and so 

on. Then let one of these three-fourth Italian 

drones mate with one of his pure Italian queens; 

does friend Thomas have eyes keen enough to 

detect the change, if he relies only on color ? 
| His three-banded seven-cighths Italian bees will 
no longer be pure in the full meaning of the 
word. 

The first importers of Italian queens commit- 
ted a serious mistake, in importing German 
bred queens, and in looking only at the color. 
For, notwithstanding their golden hue, so much 
loved in Germany and so loudly extolled here, 
I claim that most of the German bred queens, 
used as breeding stock, are more or less tainted 
with dlack blood, because in shape the workers 
are not all alike in all the hives, and their form 
is very different from that of Italian imported 
bees. 
| Furthermore, the best queen breeders in Italy, 
| living at the foot of the inaccessible Alps, can- 
} not meet the light color so fashionable in Ger- 





own hives at home and others in the vicinity;! many. Their endeavors in this direction are 
so that I could test them and pick out the best _ always frustrated by the drones of their neigh- 
each year to breed from. By careful breeding bors, and their bees invariably revert to the 
I have succeeded in producing very large and | typical color, such as was known and sung by 


light-colored bees. When we take the same 
pains in breeding our bees, that the Vermonter 
does in breeding his sheep, we will find that we 
can put yellow bands on them, as easily as he 
can put wrinkles on his sheep. 1am in for im- 
provement. 

Small bees are more apt to sting than large 
ones. 

AARON BENEDICT. 
BENNINGTON, OHIO. 





A large swarm of bees may ‘weigh seven 
pounds, and others gradually less, to one pound, 
Consequently, a very good swarm may weight 
five or six pounds. All such as weigh less than 


| Virgil two thousand years ago. 


Cu. Dapanr. 
HamiLtTon, ILzs. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 
The Bee Disease. 





I have noticed, in emptying the hives in 
which my bees died last fall, that the honey in 
the lower uncapped cells was very thin and 
| watery. My bees also obtained honey from a 
| so-called honey dew last summer. But bees 
| north of me did the same, and have not died. 
Can this disease be connected with the fact that 





four pounds, should be strengthened, by uni-! the bees cast no swarms during tlie season ? 
| C. E. Tnorne. 
| Seuma, Onto. 


ting to them a less numerous swarm.— WILD- 
MAN. 
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WASHINGTON, MAY, 1869. 





tS" Tur American Bee JOURNAL is now 
published monthly, in the City of Washington, 
(D. C.,) at $2 per annum in advance. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Editor, 
at that place. 








("We have added four pages to this number 
of the Jounnat, without being able to insert 
allthe articles now in hand. Regarding the 
favors of our correspondents as evidence that 
the interest felt and frequently expressed by 
them for the success of the BEE Journat, is 
sustained and growing, we make every effort 
in our power to present their communications 
to our readers without undue delay, but find 
that we cannot always accomplish what we 
constantly desire. 





(#-Our readers will find in this number of 
the Ber Journat, interesting communications 
from correspondents in Germany, England, and 
the Canadas; besides the usual number and 
variety of contributions from practical bee- 
keepers in almost every part of the United 
States. 





("If the process of securing the pure fertil- 
ization of queen bees announced by Dr. Preuss, 
as detailed inthe present number of the BEE 
JOURNAL, proves efficient, as we presume it will, 
another important advance in operations essen- 
tial to successful bee-culture, will have been 
achieved. It comes in season to be availed of 
by those engaged in queen-raising, who, we 
trust, will communicate the result of any trials 
they may make. 





("In our present issue we give a further 
sketch of the debates in the German Bee-keep- 
ers’ Convention at Darmstadt, last fall. 

The process for introducing queen bees 
promptly and safely, used and recommended by 
Mr. Uhile, deserves trial as that of a bee-keeper 
of large experience. The Biéenenzeitung of 
March 15, contains an extract of a letter to Mr. 
U., in which the writer states that he had tested 
the process, with success, in the following man- 





ner: On the 7th of August he removed tho 
queens from two colonies of black bees, A and 
B. After feeding cach colony with a wine- 
glassful of diluted honey scented with grated 
nutmeg, he dipped each queen repeatedly in 
the liquid, and gave the queen from colony Ato 
colony B, and that from colony B to colony A, 
setting each at liberty directly among the bees. 
Next morning he found each queen hale and 
hearty in her new home, and engaged in laying 
eggs. He then caught and killed both, and sub- 
stituted for them two Italian queens dipped in the 
scented liquid and immediately liberated them 
among the bees, as before. This second expeti- 
ment was quiteas successful as the first. The 
process may thus be tested, without risking 
the life of a valuable queen. 





CB” We have received several numbers of the 
** Journal des Fermes et des Chateauz,’’ a new 
periodical recently commenced in Paris, and 
largely devoted to improved and rational bee- 
culture. It is well edited, and cannot fail to 
be serviceable to the accessory branches of rural 
economy which fall within its plan. 





We have received a specimen of ‘*L’ Aprtcot- 
TORE,’”’ an Italian Bee Journal, published 
monthly at Milan, by the Central Association 
for the Encouragement of Beeculture in Italy. 
It advocates the introduction of movable comb 
hives, and the advancement of beeculture by 
the adoption of a rational, scientific, and syste- 
matic mode of managing bees. 





No. VI of Dr. Packard’s ‘‘ Guide to the 
Study of Insects,’’ has been published, con- 
cluding the account of the Lepidoptera (butter- 
flies, moths, &c.) and the beginning of the Dip- 
tera, including the various species of flies of this 
country. This number contains a full page 
steel plate and numerous illustrations on wood, 
well executed. Four numbers more will com- 
plete the work. It is published in parts, at 
fifty cents each. Send orders to Dr. A. 8. Pack- 
ard, Jr., Salem, Massachusetts. 





The ‘‘itemizers’’ sometimes misapprehend 
matters strangely, and present their misconcep- 
tions very absurdly—as witness the following, 
now “‘going the rounds :’’— 

“Tt is stated that a swarm of bees to the num- 
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ber of fifty can be packed into a sponge satura- 
ted with honcy and safely transmitted from one 
point to another through the mails. If a mail 
robber should chance to open one of these pack- 
ages without being aware of its nature he would 
soon be taught a stinging lesson.” 





Michigan Bee-keepers’ Association. 








Pursuant to notice a large number of bee- 
keepers met at Jackson, Michigan, on the 7th 
of April last, to organize a State Association, 
and to discuss questions of interest to those en- | 
gaged in bee-culture. The following-named | 
gentlemen were chosen officers for the ensuing | 
year, viz: 

President—Ezra Rood, of Wayne. 

Vice Presidents—J. H. Townley, Tompkins ; 
Rev. J. G. Putman, Dowagiac; A. Harwood, | 
Maple Grove. 

Secretary— A. J. Cook, Lansing. 

Treasurer—R. G. McKee, Lansingburg. 

Executive Board—Martin Metcalf, Grand | 
Rapids ; A. F. Moon, Paw Paw; C. L. Balch, | 
Kalamazoo ; Hoff, Jonesville ; . 
Tyler, Detroit; O. E. Wolcott, Byron; G. 
Smith, Lexington ; —— Hastings, Cass county; 
L. Foster, Ann Arbor; J. T. Rose, Petersburg. 

The Convention continued in session two | 
days, and a number of questions, proposed by | 
a committee, were discussed ; but no regular 
report of the proceedings has been furnished to 
us. 











[For the American Bee Journal.] 


’ The Season of 1868. 








Bees did very poorly here last season. I had 
fifty hives last spring, all in good condition ; 
and the prospect early in the season was very | 
good. I had drones flying on April 15th; and | 
while the crab apples were in bloom, most of | 
the stocks stored more or less honey in the sur- | 
plus boxes. But, after the crab apples were 
dene blooming, bees almost ceased to work, | 
and killed off their drones in a few days. White | 
clover was tolerably plenty, but I could scarce- 
ly ever find a bee on it. Idid not hive a sin- 
gle swarm, and did not get over a hundred 
pounds of honey. 


C. T. Ssutn. 
Trenton, Iuus., March 24, 1969. 





Bonner says—‘‘ I have often had good hives, 
with few or no drones in them, during the 
whole year. 





[For the American Bee Journal. ] 


The Truth of the Dzierzon Theory. 





Mr. Eprror :—TI see on page 90 of the Ber 
JOURNAL for November, 1869, that Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, of Brooklin, Canada, claims that the 
Dzierzon Theory of the reproduction of the 
honey bee is not true, and says that Mr. John 
Lowe, of Edinburgh, raised from an Italian 
queen, fertilized by a common drone, workers 
and drones which he called hybrid in their 
character, and which bore unmistakable cevi- 
dence of the influence of the male parent. Mr. 


| Thomas fully endorses the conclusion arrived 
| at by Mr. Lowe, that drones are, in some way, 
| affected by the act of fecundation. 


My experience is different from that of Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Thomas. Inthe year 18651 had 
two black queens which were fertilized by Ital- 
ian drones. Their worker progeny was hand- 
somely marked in part, and the remainder was 
black bees. When the drones made their ap- 
pearance, I examined them to see whether they 
bore Italian marks. I suppose I have caught 
hundreds of them for examination, and found 


| not one that showed the least indication of Ital- 


ian blood. I also caught drones from other 
stands, and laid them side by side, for the pur- 
pose of detecting a trace of Italian blood, if 
any could be observed; but could perceive 
nothing warranting such an inference. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I haye in my possession the 


first volume of the Bre Journat, published in 


Philadelphia in 1861, containing an article in 
which the Baron of Berlepsch states that among 
twenty common queens raised in his apiary ana 
fecundated by Italian drones, which produced 
amore or less mixed worker progeny, there 
was not one drone bearing the siightest resem- 
blance to the characteristics of an Italian drone, 
all being thoroughly of the common race. 

Hence I am forced to believe the theory of 
Dzierzon will stand, in defiance of all investiga- 
tion of the subject. 

In conclusion, allow me to ask Mr. Thomas 
if he will tellme how many black queens he 
has raised, that were fertilized by Italian drones, 
whose drone progeny, as well as the workers, 
show positive marks of the Italian blood ? 


H. ROSENSTIEL. 
Lena, ILLs. 





A swarm of bees and a bountiful store of wild 
honey were recently found in a tree by wood- 
choppers on the west side of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains. The incident is recorded as the 
first discovery of the kind on the Pacific slope. 
There were no wild bees beyond the Sierras 
when that portion of the country was first occu- 
pied by emigrants from the Atlantic board; but 
it was soon discovered that bees imported trom 
‘‘the States’’ thrived well, and several persons 
who engaged early in the business acquired 
large fortunes from the production of honey 
for the markets. 





It cannot be denied that bees have their vices, 
as well as their virtwes.—BoNnNER. 
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[For the American Bee Journal. 


A. P. Durant’s Patent Hive. 


The side board 
is loose, and 
comes any re- 
quired distance, 
or can be taken 
off entirely. The 
frames are rab- 
beted ai. the low- 
er end, resting 
on a shoulder or 
a crossbar. 

I make my 
frames 10% 
inches deep and 
15 inches long. 
I am not con- 
fined to any par- 
ticular number 
of frames with 
this hive. I 


The hive repre- 
sented by the an- 
nexed cut is the 
most simple and 
the casiest man- 
azed of any that 
I have ever seen. 
I think itis per- 
fectly adapted to 
persons handling 
bees. I used it 
last season, and 
foundit far ahead : 
of my expecta- 
tions. It is so 
arranged that I 
can take out the 
frames without 
injury to the bees 
or combs, by 
loosening the make my bottom 
iron rod a little. board wide 


enough to receive frames for a large stock of bees; or, if my swarm is small, I use fewer frames. 
I put a frame on the top, to receive honey boxes. This frame and the cap are not shown ia the 
cut. 

I see, in the April number of the Bez Journat, that Mr. Quinby has got up a hive in which 
the principle of handling the frames, if I understand it, isthe same. The first hive I got up, I 
set the frames on the bottem board. I do not like that as well as setting them on the crossbar, 
as shown inthe cut. The bottom bar of my frame is three-eighths of aninch trom the bottom- 
board. 

I see that some do not likea patent hive. Very well, I cannot help it now. The thing 
is done and gone. I obtained a patent on this hive December 8, 1868, number 84,805. What I 
claim as my invention is, Bottom-board A, Bars B B, Frames C D, Side-pieces E F, Connecting- 
bars G G, Frame H, Cap 1; all constructed and arranged substantially as set forth. 

Inqguries from readers of the Bek JOURNAL, concerning this hive, will receive due attention 
and prumpt answers, if addressed to 


= 


= 


—S= 





A. P Durant, 
April 10, 1869. ATHENS, OHIO. 





[For the American Bee Journal} | deemed simple in the extreme. They merely 
, : | grapple with the huge intruder, bite off her 
The Native Honey Bee of Australia. | tte and legs, and in this helpless condition 
| thrust her out of the nest ! 
| In September, 1863, I received a beautiful 
nest of these remarkable insects, the scientific 
name of which is Trigona carbonaria, and which 
nest is now deposited in the British Museum. 
Its inhabitants were alive when shipped from 
Brisbane, but had unfortunately become defunct 
long before the conclusion of their voyage. 

It wished by the Editor of the Amertcan Bren 
JOURNAL, I shall be happy to forward a copy 
of an interesting description of this nest and 
its architects, from the pen of Mr. F. Smith, the 
distinguished hymenopterist, who was at that 
time President of the Entomological Society, 
and who is at the head of the entomological de- 
partment of the British Museum.* 

T. W. Woopzsory, 





I see that on page 110 of the American BEE 
JOURNAL are quoted two lines from the New 
York Tridune, to the effect that “in Australia 
the bees are as large as horse-flies, and do not 
sting.” This seems ridiculous enough, but I 
have no doubt that the remark is intended to 
apply to the native honey bee of that country, 
and that its apparent absurdity arises entirely 
from misprint. If we bear this in mind, and 
substitute house-flies for ‘*horse-flies,’’ the ab- 
surdity vanishes, and the information conveyed 
becomes moreover perfectly correct. It is a 
curious fact that the apparently powerless Lilli- 
putians are stated to be quite capable of holding 
their own, and even of successfully defending 
their nests against what might well be consi- 
dered an irrisistible attack of the comparatively (“A Devonshire Bee-keeper.”) 
gigantic and well-armed European bee, which Mouse Bansonn. Exeren. Enctann. De- 
has been introduced by the colonists, and which cember 21, 1868 ’ ’ ’ 
has flourished and extended itself through the . , 
land to an almost unprecedented extent. Their 
mode oi defence is described as being summary *We shall be pleased to receive the descrip- 
and effective, although their tactics may be ' tion referred to above.—Ep. A. B, J. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Improved Method of Swarming. 





Mr. Eprror:—In the March number of the 
BEE JOURNAL, page 170, Rev. P. R. Russell, 
of Bolton, Massachusetts, gives his plan of 
swarming, which would do very well, provided 
his bees would start the queens from eggs de- 
posited each on successive days. But I am 
afraid that about the time he would get his 
swarm from number three, he would have three 
if not twice three queens hatch, all within an 
hour perhaps. Could he change number one 
from stand to stand so fast as that, and have 
bees return from the fields too to make new 
swarms? My opinion is that he could not, and 
his plan would fail. But suppuse he succeeded 
in getting a swarm from each of his ten hives, 
by the time he got through swarming his num- 
ber one would be so filled with honey by these 
returning bees, that before number one raised 
& queen, she would have no room to lay eggs. 
Every cell would be filled with honey in the 
brood combs, as fast as the young bees hatched 
out. 

I do not want Mr. Russell to think that I am 
criticising his plan from any ill will; but that 
I do so lest some new beginners should be led 
astray, and, failing at the very start to accom- 
plish all they aimed at, be induced to abandon 
bee-keeping as a poorly paying business—as 
many of our Kentucky bee-keepers are doing, 
because their bees died this winter. To such I 
would say, try it a few years more; do not be- 
come disheartened. Suppose we farmers had 
quit farming two years ago, because we raised 
only six or eight bushels of wheat or twenty 
bushels of corn per acre, where would we get 
our fat Durhams, our fat Berkshires, or old 
Bourbon ? But, for fearsome temperance bee- 
keeper should say my head is swimming, and 
that I am going too far from the subject, I will 
give my plun for swarming, and Iet Mr. Russell 
and others judge which is the best. 

I propose to make ean artificial swarm from 
number one, taking away two-thirds of the bees 
and combs to a new stand ; but leaving the old 
queen on the old stand, to superintend comb- 
building and prevent too much drone comb 
being built. Nine days after this division, ex- 
amine the new swarm andif there are ten quecn 
cells sealed, cut out nine and make a division 
of each of the old hives, same as number one— 
giving to each new swarm a2 sealed queen, 
which will hatch in a day ortwo. All will go 
well, provided all the queens are successful af- 
ter their excursion to meet the drones. 

This is intended for those using movable 
comb hives, «s it is supposed that no one who is 
old fogy enough to use the old box hives, would 
try anything new. 

H. NEssir. 

Cynruiana, Ky., March 10, 1869. 


P. S. Why do not correspondents date their 
articles, as some without date lock out of season? 





Do stinging bees, loving thcir stings, die ? 





{For the American Bee Journal]. 


The Honey-Emptying Machine. 





Mr. Epiror:—I notice while reading the 
JOURNAL, that many apiarians are writing much 
in favor of using the honey-emptying machine 
for getting surplus ; and as we have had a little 
experience in that line, I will give it for the 
benefit of the readers of the JouRNAL. 

Last season we got one of the machines made 
which cost seven dollars, and extracted a thou- 
sand pounds of very nice honey from the 
frames. It worked like a charm, emptying two 
frames, weighing eight pounds each, in four 
minutes after the capping was removed. We 
put the honey up in glass fruit jars, holding one 
quart each, and sent it to New York city, with 
our box honey. The box honey sold readily, 
at a good price ; while the jars went very slow, 
at a low price. Now, the question is this— 
whether we can get enough more honey, by 
the use of the machine, than we can in boxes, 
oA over-balance the difference in price and 
sale ? 

We shall use it for emptying combs that 
a wish to use empty ; but not for getting sur- 
plus. 

The winter has been long, having had but 
one day that the bees could fly out, this 


spring. 
A. A. BALDWIN. 
SanpDusky, N. Y., April 7, 1867. 





[For the American Bee Journal. 
Several Inquiries. 





My bees are in hives piled in ticrs, one above 
the other, in a not very dry cellar, with mats 
over them. I noticed, in raising the mats, that 
drops of water had collected on the underside. 
If the bees should partake of it, would it be in- 
jurious tothem? Or would it answer the de- 
mand some writers make for bees in winter ? 
I notice, too, that my bees are not in a healthy 
condition, from some cause. From the smell, I 
should judge it was foulbrood. If there are 
healthy stocks in the same room, will they be- 
come diseased by contagion? Perhaps some 
experienced bee-keeper will answer, and oblige 

J. F. H. 








{For the American Bec Journal.} 
Albino Queen. 





From an Italian queen bee purchased from 
Mr. Langstroth, I raised a queen, in the sum- 
mer of 1867, that showed white instead of yel- 
low rings. The upper half of every ring the 
whole length of her abdomen was white—the 
lower half as black as a crow. She was large, 
and appeared perfect in form. After repeated 
excursions, she was lost. 

Could tnis queen have been internally de- 
formed, or did. her peculiar color deter the 
drones from mating with her ? 

H. Neszirt. 

Cynturana, Ky., April, 1869, 











